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THE OXFORD CHRIST CHURCH LIBRARY PANEL 
AND THE MILAN SESSA COLLECTION SHUTTERS 


A TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF A TABERNACLE AND A GROUP 
OF ROMANIZING FLORENTINE PANELS 


IMILARITY of shape and formal detail led to the recogni- 
tion in a small panel in Christ Church Library, Oxford (Fig. 1),* of the central 
part of a tabernacle“ of which the shutters, transposed and fastened together as one 
piece, were at one time in the Sessa Collection, Milan (Fig. 2)° The Christ 


1. T. Borenius, Pictures by the Old Masters in the Library of Christchurch, Oxford, Oxford, 1916, p. 39, 
No. 69. The panel came to the Library in 1897 as a gift from the Landor-Duke Collection. No further infor- 
mation is given about it, and it does not seem to have been mentioned elsewhere in the literature on Italian 
painting. 

1A. The Oxford panel and the Sessa Collection shutters are, generally, referred to here as: Tabernacle. 

2. M. Saimi, Editorial review of R. OFFNER’s Studies in Florentine Painting, in: “Rivista d’Arte,” XI, 1929, 
PP. 133-45, p. 134, and IgBin., Intorno al miniatore Neri da Rimini, in: La Bibliofilia, XXXIII, 1931, pp. 265-86, 
p. 278; R. OFFNER, A Critical and Historical Corpus of Florentine Painting, Section III, Vol. II, Pt. 1, New 
York, 1930, Introduction, p. V. The panels are recorded in the Princeton Index of Christian Art, where they 
are recognized for tabernacle shutters, but the center panel is said to be lost (Saint: 30M63/c.S51/TI, 1/A.B.). 


ne 
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Church panel is fifty-seven centimeters high by forty-five and one-half wide, and 
though it has not been possible to obtain information concerning the size of the 
two Sessa panels, since other testimony demonstrates conclusively that all three 
were originally joined in a single work, their identity with the Christ Church 
panel in this respect is assured. 

The hinge-marks visible in the lateral frames of the Sessa panels testify that 
they are indeed tabernacle shutters, and since they are now in the same relative 
position they would normally occupy when closed over the central panel, except 
that the storied surfaces face outward instead of inward, the identity of their 
shape — a truncated gable — and of their overall proportions, height to width as 
1.3 to 1, with these features in the Christ Church panel, at once suggests that 
they belong with it. Moreover, all three panels are divided into small compart- 
ments containing scenes from the Life of Christ, and when the shutters are sepa- 
rated and put in their proper places at either side of the larger panel, the sequence 
of these scenes is continuous and complete (Fig. 3). This reconstruction receives 
confirmation in the fact that all the representations, thus established on the inner 
surfaces of the tabernacle, reveal themselves to be, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
by a single hand. They comprise, beside the Christological scenes, of which there 
are twenty-seven, a half-length Madonna and Child (Fig. 6) in the gable of the 
central panel, flanked by St. Paul and an unidentified female saint, and two other 
half-length saints in the attics of the shutters.» On the exterior surfaces of the 
tabernacle are a Despoliation and a Madonna of Misericordia (Mercy) (Figs. 4 
and 5), but these, by their elongated figure proportions and Gothicizing drapery, 
betray a different and somewhat later authorship. 

The shutters are intact and their framing is original, but the central panel, 
from the top of which about five centimeters have been cut, has been placed in 
a modern frame. ‘This panel consists of two pieces, the joint, which cannot be 
anything but original, being plainly visible between the two uppermost courses 
of compartments. But it would be idle to speculate upon the circumstances 
which led the artist to this expedient in so small a work. The scenes are in fair 
condition, but the painted borders separating them have been strengthened, and 
most of the facial features, especially the eyes, have been reinforced with a heavy 
line, as have such accessories as the weapons in the Betrayal. The faces of the 
half-lengths in the gables are in good state, but the background behind all three 
in the central panel has been tampered with. Behind the Madonna it has been 


ees: The scenes are, in sequence: Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Presentation, Adoration of the Magi, 
Flight into Egypt, Christ Teaching, Baptism, Etnry into Jerusalem, Last Supper, Footwashing, Agony in the 
Garden, Betrayal, Christ before Pilate, Christ before Herod, Mocking, Flagellation, Via Crucis, Crucifixion, Depo- 
sition from the Cross, Lamentation, Apparition to the Magdalen, Apparition on the Road to Emmaus, Apparition 


eae Disciples at a Meal, Apparition on the Sea of Tiberias, Apparition to the Apostles, Apparition on a 
ountain. 
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completely and mistak- 
enly repainted: what 
now appears to be a pair 
of wings, but as though 
MadesoLeclothiweisea  re- 
painter’s misinterpreta- 
tion of what must in the 
beginning, have been a 
hanging behind her — 
a fact demonstrated by 
the coming through of 
the original drapery pat- 
tÉrnb 1020): 

The Oxford panel 
was attributed by Bor- 
enius to the Sienese 
school. Salmi, in 1929, 
attributed the Sessa 
panels to “un maestro 
contemporaneo ed affine 
a Pacino,” while Offner, 
in 1930, seemed intent 
upon removing them en- 
tirely from the Pacines- 
que circle” No other 
paintings by the author 
of the tabernacle have 


FIG. 1.— FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Center panel of Taber- been recognized, and al- 
nacle. — Christ Church Library, Oxford, England. 

though features may be 

discovered in it which are referable to various centers, it is difficult on the basis 

of a single example and in the absence of external evidence, to determine which 

are of the artists predispositions and early training, which of subsequent circum- 

stance. It shows traces of a persistent Italo-Byzantinism along with features that 


4. The drapery was most likely on a throne-back, although no trace of a throne is visible. It is also 
possible that two small half-length angels were above at the sides, and this would explain the outline taken in the 
repainting. Drapery, or a throne behind a half-length Madonna, occurs in the following earlier or roughly con- 
temporary works: 1) Worcester Museum of Art, tabernacle center-panel, Florentine, fourth quarter of the XIII 
Century; 2) Jarves Collection, Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, No. 5, low dossal, Florentine, end of 
the XIII Century; 3) Gallery, Perugia, No. 27, low dossal, Umbrian, similar period; 4) Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., No. 1938.129, low dossal, Lucchese, ca. 1310; 5) Formerly Hurd Collection, New York, center- 
panel of a low dossal, signed by Deodato di Orlando and dated 1308; 6) Loeser Collection, Florence, panel by a 
follower of the Master of St. Cecilia. 

5. See footnotes 1 and 2. 
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are generally Western. But it shows other features that are more specifically 
Roman, Florentine and Sienese: the small scenes are extremely Romanizing against 
their pervasive archaicizing Byzantinism, and yet the Madonna and Child as well 
as the other half-lengths are unmistakably of Florentine extraction, while many 
of the formal details are Sienese. The problem is complicated by the fact that the 
artist was not an inde- 
pendent craftsman, sev- 
eral inadvertencies be- 
traying the hand of the 
uncomprehending or 
careless copyist, so that 
some of the characteris- 
tics may be of the model 
rather than of the man 
or the place. Neverthe- 
less, a weighing of the 
possibilities leads to the 
conclusion that the work 
as a whole fits properly 
only into East Tuscan 
development — that the 
particular combination 
of localizing factors in 
it could have occurred 
only there. 

The panel’s lingering 
Byzantinism is evident 
not only in such icono- 
graphic details as the 
formula of the dnnun- 
ciation, the kidney- 

shaped mattress of the 

FIG. 2, — FIRST EE Tabernacle shutters. — Nativity, the hemis- 
pheric or sigmoid table 

of the Last Supper, the upright Christ in the Footwashing, but also, and more 
importantly, in the general mode of composition. This shows none of the inte- 
gration of figures to total space, of which glimmerings can already be discerned 
in many ‘Tuscan masters of the late XIII Century — Duccio, Cimabue and the 
painters influenced by them—and which was so convincingly consummated by 
Giotto and exploited by other artists, even those of the non-Giottesque stream, 


FIG. 3, — FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Reconstruction of Tabernacle. 


such as the St. Cecilia Master and Pacino di Bonaguida. Our painter’s figures, 
on the contrary, are consistently kept to a forward plane, while the architectural or 
scenic elements which define the locus are kept to a separate plane in the back- 
ground, where they serve as a mere backdrop, exactly as they do in Byzantine 
manuscripts from the IX Century onward. And here, as there, this backdrop 
tends toward bilateral balance, a familiar Byzantine dichotomy. ‘These Byzan- 
tinisms, anachronistic in the period to which the panel is to be assigned, at once 
take it out of the mainstream and place it in the backwater of development. 
The features which are generally Western help, too, to place it historically. 
These are the inclusion of the Mocking and Flagellation, in this period extremely 
rare in the East, the emphasis on the Apparitions (cf. Post), Christ’s riding astride 
in the Entry into Jerusalem, Christ seated rather than reclining in the Last Supper, 
but more importantly, His particular position on the Cross (Fig. 2). Plainly dis- 
tinguishable in its several variants from Giottesque-Cimabuesque postures, which 
utilize the Byzantine curve, it has been called Gothic because it appears first in 
transalpine work and is based upon a Northern preference for natural portrayal.° 


6. See: E. S. Vavata, La croce dipinta italiana .., Verona, 1929, p. 48. The parallel legs, the crossed 
feet and the perizoma pulled to the right without knotting in front form a type of some dispersion. St. John, 
however, takes a very special stance, leaning forward so that the full hanging drapery obscures the figure, with 
an ungainly position of the feet. The only other instance known to me is in a small panel, certainly Tuscan, 
formerly in the possession of H. Harris, London (O. SIREN, Toskanische Maler im Dreizehnten Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1922, fig. 44, as Giunta Pisano), where it is, however, combined with a Giuntesque Christ posture. The 
position of Mary as well is similar in this work. 
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In Italy it occurs seemingly for the first 
time in Niccolo Pisano’s pulpit of 1260 
in Pisa, and although the earliest ex- 
ample in surviving paintings of certain 
date is in Deodato di Orlando’s Cross in 
S. Miniato al Monte, of 1301, this may 
be presumed a reflection of its previous 
use by Giotto or Duccio, among whose 
preserved works it occurs — in the fres- 
coes of the Arena Chapel, of about 130s, 
and in the Maesta, of 1308-1311. But the 
posture in the tabernacle is notable for 
the weighty pull of the body to the left, 
which results in an extreme lowering of 
the head and halo with reference to the 
SET ee PS Can aay Ca Renee of the cross. This trend is already 
COR Par EIRE EURE ER io oe baa seen in the mosaic Crucifixion in the 
dome of the Florentine Baptistery of the late XIII Century, but the tabernacle 
Christ is closest to Him of Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit in Pisa, usually dated 
between 1302 and 1310—dates we 
shall have occasion to refer to later. 
The formal characteristics more spe- 
cifically traceable to Sienese example 
are easily accounted for in a non- 
Sienese painter, both because they are 
superficial and readily assimilable and 
because the Sienese must have been ad- 
mired even then for their excellence in 
such matters. Thus the truncated-gable‘ 


ae 


7. The truncation of certain earlier gabled panels 
is of doubtful authenticity. A frontal Madonna En- 
throned in the Cappella della Sa. Icona, in the Cathe- 
dral of Spoleto, said to have been presented to the city 
by Barbarossa in 1185/1186, was certainly originally 
gabled and cut to fit its present XVII Century shrine. 
A similar XIII Century panel, formerly in dealer’s 
hands in Reggio Emilia (unpublished) has been so 
manhandled that nothing may be determined about the 
originalness of its framing and shape. The St. Anne FIG. 5.— Anonymous, third quarter, XIV Century. — Madonna 
and Virgin in the Pisan Museo Civico, which now is of Misericordia. — Tabernacle (Detail, exterior of shutter). 
truncated, would seem to have been cut, especially as 
it was formerly provided with an old full-gable top, probably in imitation of its original shape. At any rate, 
the frame being modern, nothing conclusive can be said. It is just possible that the S¢. Catherine dossal in the 


same museum, judging from the composition of the two upper scenes, was always splayed over them, but neither 
is this certain. 
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shape of the panels (Fig. 3) is 
Sienese in origin, occurring in 
several other instances, all of 
them unimpugnably Sienese. It 
is found first in embryo over the 
central portion of Duccio’s 
Maesta (1308-1311), embedded 
in the composition and some- 
what functional, since it serves 
to give importance to the cen- 
ter of the composition. And it 
seems probable that this altar- 
piece influenced its occurrence 
in Siena also as a decorative, in- 
dependent shape, of which the 
earliest example is the 1317 FIG, 6.— FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Madonna 
panel of St. Louis Enthroned ek ects cmc 

by Simone Martini in the National Museum, Naples.” 

To the same influence may belong the regular division of the entire tabernacle 
into small areas containing narrative scenes (Fig. 3). Although such compartmen- 
tation in general can be traced back through the entire first millennium — its most 
frequent appearance in the period immediately preceding the Christ Church 
Library’s and Sessa Collection’s type of work being in crucifix aprons, frontals and 
dossals — it is not met with in any other small contemporary tabernacles."” In 
these, the central panel is invariably taken up by the icon, the scenes being confined 


8. Although the moldings which at present define this shape are not original, they probably reproduce the 
original outlines. There is pictorial evidence of a sort to this effect in the Biccherna cover of 1483, on which 
the altarpiece is visible in place on the high altar, the row of half-length saint panels at one side of the Madonna 
being faintly discernible in their present position (A. Lisin1, Le tavolette di Biccherna, Siena, 1901, Pl. XXXXVI). 

9. No. 43. Other occurrences are: 1) English private collection, half-length Madonna, Ovile Master; 2) 
Formerly Sig. Fallani, Florence, a humility Madonna; 3) Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, No. 36.144, half-length 
Madonna, school of Lippo Memmi; 4) Formerly Stoclet Collection, Brussels, a very much overpainted half-length 
Madonna, said to be by the school of Ambrogio Lorenzetti; 5) S. Agostino, Santa Fiore Senese, Enthroned Ma- 
donna, of the second half of the XIV Century; 6) S. Maria dei Servi, Siena, half-length Madonna, Lippo Memmi. 
The chamfer varies in these panels, those closest to the Oxford tabernacle (45 degrees) being in Naples and 
Santa Fiore (45 and so degrees respectively). Toward the middle of the XIV Century, truncation becomes gen- 
eral, when it is functional in the lower courses of composite altarpieces, the flattened top serving as base for 
panels above. In this role it is not confined to Siena but seems, withal, to have originated there, one of the 
earliest examples being in the Pietro Lorenzetti polyptych of 1320 in Arezzo, where a row of truncated gables 
supports the pinnacle panels. 

10. It occurs in two roughly contemporary diptychs, but they are of another region, viz. the Veneto. One 
was exhibited in London (see: Catalogue of Paintings exposed at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 1904, 
no. 9) while still in the hands of Sir Wm. Richmond, the whereabouts of the other being unknown (unpublished). 
It occurs as well in certain later tabernacles, and in one which may be roughly contemporary, that in the Castello 
of Trieste (formerly in the Gallery there), but, again, this is Venetian, and its large size (center-panel: height 
1. M. 34 x width 1. m. 10) makes it likely that it was made to be placed upon an altar. 
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to shutters. Compartmentation of the shutters in double column, as here, occurs 
in a few tabernacles of the late XIII and early XIV Centuries," but the closest 
analogy is found in the left shutter of a tabernacle (the right is dissimilar) painted 
about 1320 by Pacino di Bonaguida, formerly in a private collection in New 
D'ork°s 

It is conceivable that the extension of the scenes to the central panel was in imi- 
tation of some admired model: the commissioner of the tabernacle may have 
ordered this new departure after a visit to the Sienese Cathedral, where he might 
have been impressed by the series of Passion Scenes on the back of the Maestà, 
in place upon the high 
altar after 1311. And 
it seems possible, too, 
that the irregularity of 
size between the com- 
partments of the center 
panel and of the shutters 
— an unexpected feature 
in the tabernacle — may 
be based upon the ir- 
regularities of com- 
partmentation in the 
Maestà. 

Some color is given 
these conjectures by the 
fact that the sequence of 
scenes in the tabernacle 
shows important corre- 
spondences with that in 
the Maestà : the unusual 
inclusion of both Christ 
FIG. 7.— FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Agony in the Garden. — before Herod and Christ 
FREE before Pilate,” but espe- 


11. Notably in a large tabernacle of the late XIII Century in the Perugia Gallery (No. 877), in two taber- 
nacle shutters formerly in the Schiff Collection, Pisa, and in the wings of the tabernacle from Alba Fucense, in 
the Palazzo Venezia, Rome. Both of the last are of Veneto-Adriatic provenance, the latter being of the early 
XIV Century, the former slightly earlier. 

12. Now in a dealer’s hands. Unpublished. 


13. Significantly, the two scenes are met with in another work certainly derived from the Maestà, a large 
dossal in the Museum of Palma de Mallorca, from the Convent of S. Clara there, by a Byzantinizing Italian 
painter of the early XIV Century, and in this work, as in the Maesta, the scene before Caiphas appears as well 
(C. R. Post, 4 History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., II, 1930, fig. 139). The only other Italian panel 
of the XIII or early XIV Century in which the two scenes occur, with the Mocking in yet another scene, is a 
Venetan dossal in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, No. 1167. ; 
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cially the emphasis laid 
upon the Apparitions. 
The Maesta displays 
seven of these, and all, 
with the exception of 
the Apparition before 
Closed Doors, are re- 
peated in the tabernacle, 
while nowhere else do 
more than three occur in 
a single painting on a 
panel. When they ap- 
pear in ample number 
inwitesco , cycles.+ it “18 
within the Roman 
sphere, notably in S. 
#1, 8, — SCHOOL OF PIETRO cavatianr. — St, Catherine reproving Maxentius. — S. Maria Giovanni a Porta Latina 

in Rome andinS. Maria 


so that in the tabernacle they might point to Roman 


4 


Donna Regina in Naples,’ 
influence, but since the 
choice of Apparitions is 
almost identical with that 
of the Maesta, this work 
is assuredly the likely im- 
mediate source. 

Finally, the haloes 
as in the Madonna (Fig. 
6) may be traced to Siena 
and perhaps specifically 
to the Maesta. ‘They are 
distinguished by the ab- 
sence of punchings, both 
the scrolled design and 
the double outer contours 
being entirely incised 

14. Only a few are still visible 
in $. Giovanni, but an entire series 
was originally present (cf. P. Sty- 
GER, La Decorazione a Fresco del XII 


Secolo della Chiesa di S. Giovanni 
ante Portam Latinam, in: “Studii 


Aen FIG. 9, — FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Betrayal. — Tabernacle 
Romani,” II, 1914, pp. 261-328). (Detail). 
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with the burin. Some- 
what similar haloes, but 
with some punchings, 
were favored at a much 
earlier date by Giunta 
Pisano and thereafter by 
Guido da Siena, the first 
omission of punchings in 
surviving works being in 
two sets of tabernacle 
doors by followers of 
the latter master, datable 
about 1270 to 1275 (Pina- 
coteca, Siena, Nos. 4 and 
5). Entirely incised ha- 
loes occur in the Maestà 
and are common to Duc- 
cio and his entire follow- 
| eee ing. They are not usual 
FIG, 10, — FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Christ before Pilate in Florence. Those of the 

tabernacle are roughly ex- 
ecuted, are of less refined design, and show no variation of pattern, but they 
very evidently derive from the Sienese. 

Thus, these formal aspects of the tabernacle reinforce each other in indicating 
Sienese influence, ostensibly from the Maesta of Duccio.* But in the more vital 
aspects of iconography and style, the influence is divided between Florence and 
Rome." Historians have seen the gradual liberation from older rigidities and 
schematizations as the leitmotiv in Italian painting of the XIII and early XIV 


15. Notable examples are to be found in the pinnacles of the polyptych in the Siena Academy (No. 28), 
in the Ducciesque tabernacle formerly in the Blumenthal Collection, New York, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of that city, in the tabernacle by Duccio on loan to the National Gallery from Buckingham Palace, and in many 
other panels of the Ducciesque circle. They are common to a group of Florentine paintings. showing strong 
Roman influence, which we shall relate to the Christ Church—Sessa work in other ways (cf. Post). The small 
panel of the Nativity in the Johnson Collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art shows similar haloes (R. VAN 
Marte, Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 1, 1923, fig. 312). It has been variously attributed, usually 
to the school of Cavallini, but its recent cleaning (1941) has placed its Sienese workmanship beyond a doubt. 


16. That the influence of the Maesta was considerable, at least in its formal aspects, is well known, as 
witness the adaptation made of it by Segna di Bonaventura in his 1315 altarpiece in Massa Marittima, and the 
dossal in the Museo Arqueologico in Palma de Mallorca, already referred to (see footnote 13). 


17. In the XIII and early XIV Centuries, the terms Florentine and Roman must apply not only to works 
produced in the two cities themselves but also to those of the smaller centers round about them, for it is not often 
that they can be clearly distinguished. This is the more certainly so of Florence, as provincial centers of East 
Tuscany give indication in surviving works of some artistic activity. 
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Centuries, some attributing 
it largely to native Italian 
genius, others emphasizing 
the part played by neo- 
Byzantine influences of the 
so-called Macedonian Renais- 
sance.” But whatever the ulti- 
mate inspiration, it 1s certain 
that the movement toward a 
new naturalism was markedly 
quickened by Cavallini in 
Rome and by Giotto in Flor- 
ence, and whatever the rela- 
tions between these two lead- 
ing spirits, it is equally certain 
that, in the developed phases 
of their own work and in the 
work of their immediate fol- 
lowers, two distinguishable Brgy te ikon /RomaxzeinG FLOneNainR: Masten, about 1320. — Flagellation. 
manners were evolved.” This 

is so in spite of any interchanges from one center to the other — doubtless more 
impressive from Rome to Flor- 
ence, since the former city was 
the center of a long-established 
school, weighted with authorita- 
tiveness and able to maintain 
priority in innovations. Vasari 
tells of Cavallini’s visit to Flor- 
ence and of several works he ex- 
ecutcda nn, Vlatcoy and: (0; 
Basilio, as well as of others in 
He City attributed! to, «him. 


18. Cf. C. R. Morey, Medieval Art, 
New York, 1942, pp. 155-156. 

19. It would seem equally obvious that 
elements of their styles must have been pre- 
existent in their predecessors —in Coppo di 
Marcovaldo and Cimabue in Florence and in 
unnamed mosaicists and madonneri in Rome, 
and that they absorbed other elements from 
the very air they breathed. 


FIG. 11.— FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER, about 1320. — Mocking ate 20. G. Vasari, Vite . . . , MILANESI 
of Christ. — Tabernacle (Detail). edition, I, 1878, p. 539. 
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And whatever reserva- 
tions be made concern- 
ing this writer’s relia- 
bility, the presence of 
Cavallinesques in Flor- 
ence is attested by frescoes 
surviving in the Cappella 
Veluti in S. Croce, and by 
others detached and hung 
in the Refectory of the 
church; for although 
modern historians have 
wavered between calling 
| them Cimabuesque and 
da LAND oD Pistino. ‘Gavautinn — Last Jadement ren 80 Con Rae mu CL CSC Cie ag aT 

ae most hesitant terms — 


they mate OV ithe severy estearurc. 
Roman.” 

But the Roman style is seen in un- 
disputed clarity in Cavallini’s frescoes 
in S. Cecilia, Rome, and in his mosaics 
in S. Maria in Trastevere there, in the 
frescoes of S. Maria Donna Regina, 
Naples, by his followers, and in the later 
of the frescoes at S. Maria in Vescovio 
(Torri in Sabina). Equally Roman, 
though less Cavallinesque, are variously 
attributed frescoes in the upper church 
of S. Francesco, Assisi, including those 
by the so-called Isaac Master, but since 
these will be used only subordinately in 
what follows, there is no need to discuss 
the agitated problem of their authorship” nt slates ee 
—only the need to go on record as deny- 
ing any basis, historical or stylistic, for identifying their author with any one 
painting in the Florentine manner. The S. Cecilia frescoes are usually conceded 
to have been executed in the last decade of the XIII Century; the dating of 


21. See: VAN Marte, Op. cit., I, pp. 300, 476, for summary of opinions; also: A. NICHOLSON, Cimabue, Prince- 
ton, 1932, pp. 59-60. 
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the other works is not certain, and it is 
probable that some of them are later in 
execunonatianathesGhrist Church 
Sessa tabernacle, but in view of the per- 
sistence of traits in the entire group, 
this fact does not impair the comparisons 
to be made. Florentine, on the other 
hand, is the style of the frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel in Padua, of about 1305, 
and in the Peruzzi and Bardi Chapels 
in S. Croce, Florence, the former cer- 
tainly later, of the Ognissanti Madonna 
in the Uffizi, all by Giotto himself, as 
well as of certain frescoes by his imme- 
diate circle in the lower church of S. 


FIG, 15:— SCHOOL OF PIETRO CAVALLINI. — Ill-Treatment of 
Christ. — S. Maria Donna Regina, Naples, Italy (Detail). 


FIG. 16. — SCHOOL OF PIETRO CAVALLINI. — Christ led to Pilate’s 
Palace, fresco. — S. Maria Donna Regina, Naples, Italy 
(Detail). 


Francesco, Assisi, including those in the 
Magdalen Chapel. 

Both groups affirm a will to present 
anew the visual experiences of the period 
— thus to abate the merely traditional 
in previous painting. Among other 
things, this involved the replacing of 
schematized lines, lights and shadows 
by evocative chiaroscuro — whether this 
remained soft and profound, as in Caval- 
lini and Giotto, or hardened to a surface 
treatment, as in the painters coming after 
them—=in order to produce the sem- 
blance of mass and bulk. But the Roman 
is preoccupied with anecdote, with the 
actual and even momentary, and this 


begets an urge to represent not only natural shapes but also a total naturalism of 
relations and actions. The Florentine, on the other hand, seeks out the tran- 
scendental and perdurably significant in each theme, to rationalize and abstract, 
and, while modeling grosso modo in a similar way, immobilizes the figures in 
symbollically expressive postures, which, however, retain little of the hieratic or 
rigid. The preoccupations of the Roman permit him great profuseness, those of 
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the Florentine impel him to great economy, of 
means.” 

The scenes of the tabernacle can readily be seen 
to adhere to the Roman rather than the Florentine 
mode (Figs. 1 and 2). The figures, if they cannot, 
due to their small scale, be said to be monumental, 
and if they retain traces of earlier schematizations, 
are modeled largely with shadow and achieve con- 
vincing being. They are, however, of a vivacious and 
extrovert humanity, of an incidental and real group- 
ing, and of an obtrusiveness and momentariness of 
action, that set them apart from Giottesque simplifi- 
cations — apart from Giottesque calm and dignity. 
Be it noted, too, that these essential characteristics set 
them apart as well from the linear lyricisms and 
insinuating surface patterns of Siena. 

The shapes, and the manner of modeling them, 
are close to these factors in Cavallini at S. Cecilia and 
in those of his followers in Naples. This kinship 1s 


FIG. 17. — ROMAN SCHOOL, early XIV Cen- 


tury, Archer, Ball on Monte Gargano | most evident in’ thes heads. whichemaintarnmeran as 


fresco. — S. RUES “ Vescovio, 
t : . 5 2 
ENS proportions with the bodies and have the same ovals 


tending toward prognathism. Peculiarly 
Cavallinesque is the overheavy shadow of 
the beard under the chin and up to the ears, 
more marked in the profiles than elsewhere, 
as in the tabernacle Gethsemane (Fig. 7), 
but in the figure of Christ throughout. 
Cavallinesque are the shape and drawing of 
the eyes, with the line defining them un- 
broken all around, equal in force above and 
below and rounded by a shadow near the 
nose, with small horizontal wrinkles depart- 
ing at the outer corners toward the hair. 
These eyes have the same vivacious glance 
as in the Cavallinesques, due to the expan- 
sion and emphasis on the lights in them, 
although liny retouches in the tabernacle 


FIG. 1S8A.— FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — 
Saint. — Tabernacle (Comparative Detail, see Figs 18s 


see: OFFNER, Of. cit., Sec. III, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. I, & and 18c). 


22. For a further characterization of the two styles, 
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FIG. 18B.— CAVALLINI (?). — Annunciation. — S. Cecilia, Rome 
(to be compared with Figs. 18a and 18c). 


of the two attendants in the scene of 
Christ before Pilate (Fig. 10), the left- 
most figure in the Mocking (Fig. 11), 
and the left scourger in the Flagellation 
(Fig. 12), need only be compared to the 
more youthful of the Apostles in the 
Roman Last Judgment (Figs. 13A & B) 
to convince of their genetic and generic 
identity. Compare, too, the type of the 
hooded high priests in the tabernacle 
Betrayal and the three following scenes, 
and in the Calvary (Figs. 1, 9, 10 and 
11), to those in the Naples Betrayal, 
Christ's Ill-Treatment and Christ led to 
Pilate’s Palace (Figs. 14,15 and 16). In 
further detail, Christ’s legs in the taber- 
nacle Flagellation (Fig. 12) are com- 
parable in position and execution to the 


have foisted on the expressions an un- 
toward cast. Strikingly Cavallinesque in 
the tabernacle is the exaggeration of the 
mops of hair, painted in dark masses 
with lights streaked on, or dark on light, 
and this is common to the entire Roman 
group, being noticeable throughout the 
frescoes in S. Cecilia and S. Maria 
Donna Regina, especially in such fig- 
ures as those kneeling in the scene of 
St. Catherine reproving Maxentius 
Chig.8), 

More generally, the tabernacle 
shows numerous analogies in type with 
these Roman works. The classicizing 
head frequent in it as that of the left- 
most of the four Apostles in Gethsemane 
(Fig. 7), the youthful figure to the right 
of Christ in the Betrayal (Fig. 9), each 


from Esau 


FIG, 18c.— ROMAN SCHOOL. — Rebecca, PE and Isaac 
fresco. — Upper Church, S. Francesco, Assisi, Italy (Com- 
parative Detail, see Figs. 18a and 188). 
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soldier’s legs on the right in the Betrayal at S. 
Maria in Vescovio; those of the left flagellant, to 
the archer’s there (Fig. 17). But especially the 
construction of the head, its unbroken oval, the 
features and the glance of the half-length female 
saint to the right of the Madonna in the taber- 
nacle resemble these features in the Isaac Master’s 
Rebecca (upper church at Assisi) and in the 
Madonna of the S. Cecilia Annunciation frag- 
ment (Figs. 18A, B and C). Such comparisons may 
be multiplied as long as one’s patience lasts. 

If they confirm the fact that the painter of 
the tabernacle was strongly partisan to the lively 
Roman brand of naturalism and used its figural 
vocabulary without originality, nevertheless, still 
more fundamentally he betrays his essential Flor- 
entinism, especially in the half-length figures, but hi 
also in-the-scenes. However; this Florentinismus eme 
not Giotto’s, with which, indeed, it shows few if Time sante Athena delle Balle Act Figs 
any points: of contact  It#istrelated on the EU, 
one hand, to an older, outmoded tradi- 
tion of the late XIII Century which was 
pre-Giottesque; on the other, to the non- 
Giottesque manner in subsequent Flor- 
ence, itself strongly tinged with Roman- 
ism.”* 

The relations of the tabernacle to 
the older Florentine tradition are patent 
in the similarities it displays to two other 
Romanizing panels, connected in direct 
and conclusive ways to works by the 
Magdalen Master and painters under 
his influence, the Florentinism of this 
master, though seemingly of a provincial 
stamp, never having been questioned. 
They are a Madonna Enthroned, with 
four scenes of the Passion, in the Kaiser 


sus à mes 23. On the Roman influence in the non-Giottesque 

FIG. J, — SECOND ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — adonna ï , 1 

and Child Enthroned, four Scenes from the Passion. — Kaiser stream pu Florence, see: OFFNER, Op. cit., Sec. III, Vol. I, 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, Introduction, pp. XV-XVIII. 
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Friedrich Museum, Berlin (Fig. 19)*, and a Madonna Enthroned, with four 
figurine saints at the sides, in the Florentine Academy (Fig. 20).% Of thé 
works of the Magdalen Master’s circle with which the three panels are linked, 
that closest to the master’s style, and the earliest, is a small Madonna Enthroned, 
in New York (Fig. 21). Two others, by painters of his remoter following, 
are half-length Madonna panels, the earlier in the Washington National Gal- 
lery (Fig. 22),% and the later on loan to the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass., from the A. Kingsley Porter Collection (Fig. 23). 

The Madonna and Child motif in the tabernacle (Fig. 6) displays sig- 
nificant iconographic congruities with the same figures in all these works.” All 
seem to be plays upon a single model, which may logically be presumed to have 
existed among the works of the Magdalen Master himself. The position of 
the Child’s legs and of the Madonna’s 
left hand in the tabernacle are repeated 
in the panel of the Florentine Academy 
(Fig. 20), but the former displays better 
insight in its adaptation of the original, 
since the Child’s right leg is supported 
by the Madonna’s other hand in a nat- 
ural manner, whereas the unsupported 
leg of the Child in Florence would seem 
to be a residuum reduced to irrationality 
by the introduction of the lactans motif. 
The position of both legs and hands in 
the tabernacle are more nearly dupli- 
cated in the Washington and Cambridge 
panels, the latter showing but slight 
modifications in the relation of foot to 
hand (Figs. 22 and 23). And very simi- 
lar positions for these members are 
found in the New York panel, although 


21. — FOLLOWER OF THE MAGDALEN MASTER. — Madonna and 


FIG. 
there the Child is leaning back (Fig. Child Enthroned, ieee ee — Formerly, Siren 


24. No. 1042. Height 0.77 x width 0.65 m. 

25. No. 6113. Height 2.00 x width 1.12 m. Brought from the Convent of S. Gaggio (to the south of 
Florence, just outside the Porta Romana), in 1867. The saints are Paul, Peter and the two Johns (R. Gal. dell’Acc., 
Florence, Elenco dei Principali Oggetti d’Arte, Florence, 1925, p. 7, No. 32; see also: U. Procacci, Itinerario, p. 22). 
The provenance of this panel is to be taken as strong evidence for its Florentinism. 


26. From the Siren Collection, Stockholm. Height 0.35 x width 0.30 m. 

27. No. 527. Height 0.18 x width 0.14 m. 

28. No. 1942.10. Height 0.24 x width o.17 m. (old panel only). 

29. This Madonna and Child is similar in style and iconography to another Romanizing work, the frescoed 
group in a medallion over the West entrance to the Upper Church of S. Francesco, Assisi, which has at times 
carelessly been called Giottesque. But it is in a state of total repaint. 
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21). The Child’s other arm, stretched 
almost horizontally across the Madonna, 
combined with his leaning forward, 
though more or less approximated in 
many eleousa compositions of varied 
provenance, is most closely duplicated in 
the Madonna and Child in Berlin and in 
Washington (Figs. 19 and 22). Thus, 
the tabernacle and the Washington panel 
would seem to be closest to the presump- 
tive original, since they alone contain all 
the elements which are repeated in one 
place or another in the group. 

These comparisons may be carried 
yet further. The Madonna’s left hand, 
with an end of the Child’s robe draped 
over it, is an exact duplication in every 
detail of the same hand in the Cam- 
bridge Madonna and is very close to the 
hand in the New York and Florentine 
panels.® The Madonna’s right hand, 


FIG. 22,— REMOTE FOLLOWING OF THE MAGDALEN MASTER. — 


Half-length Madonna and Child, Figurine Saints. — Kress Col- holding the Child’s foot, 1s exactly du- 


lection, National Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


plicated in the New York panel and is 
reflected with very slight variations in Cambridge and Washington. The drapery 
falls in a similar way across her body and over her arms in the tabernacle, 
in Cambridge and in Washington. Finally, one may point out such an icono- 
graphic peculiarity as the Joseph carrying the Child behind the Madonna 
in the Flight into Egypt, deployed from left to right (Fig. 2), which recurs 
in a work by the Magdalen Master hinself, the dossal in the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs, in Paris.** 

But other similarities are present. The half-length St. Paul of the tabernacle 
(Fig. 24A) is as like the figurine of that saint in the Florentine Academy panel 
(Fig. 24B) as two figures may well be, and the St. Peter of the latter panel (Fig. 


30. Although the motif of the drape over the hand is not confined to Florence, being found in frontal 
Madonnas in one form or another from at least the VI Century onward, as in the Turtura fresco of the Commodilla 
Catacombs in Rome, the particular variant of the tabernacle, with the cloth looped between the second and third 
fingers, was evidently a preferred trick in the Magdalen Master’s shop, to judge from the number of its occur- 
rences there. 

31. Although Joseph carrying the Child in this scene is found in several XII and XIII Century examples 
scattered throughout Italy, he precedes Mary in all but these two instances and two others: Gallery, Perugia, 
No. 877, an Umbrian tabernacle of the late XIII Century, and Castello Chapel Trieste, a Venetan tabernacle 
of the early XIV Century (both already mentioned in other connections, in footnotes 10 and 11). 
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24C), related to him of the tabernacle gable, is reproduced almost identically in 
the tabernacle Betrayal (Figs. 9 and 24D). It is natural, however, that stylistic 
similarities between the Romanizing and the Magdalen Master groups generally 
should, because of the comparative lateness of the former, be less impressive, but 
they exist nevertheless. For although the schematizations of the Magdalen Master 
have been greatly relaxed, traces of them are apparent in the particular manner 
of outlining and deeply shadowing the 
eye-socket in the tabernacle Madonna 
and especially in the St. Paul (Figs. 6 
and 24A). Significant, too, is the shaping 
of the nose, with a sharp notch to indi- 
cate the nostril, most evident in the Sv. 
Paul but found in most of the other fig- 
ures as well. This detail is a hallmark 
of masters touched by Cimabue, and it 
differs materially from Coppo di Mar- 
covaldo’s somewhat earlier, strongly pat- 
ternized and very typical modeling of 
this feature, as in his Orvieto Madonna. 
The Magdalen Master himself hovers 
between the Coppesque and the Cima- 
buesque, but the small figures in his later 
works, such as those of the Florentine 
. Magdalen panel, are well advanced to- 
ward the latter, and such panels by his 
followers as the Cambridge and Wash- 
ington Madonnas are as Cimabuesque 
in this detail as the Christ Church tab- 
ernacle. 

Thus, the Christ Church, Berlin 


FIG. 23.— REMOTE FOLLOWING OF THE MAGDALEN MASTER. — 
Three-quarter-length Madonna and Child. — Mrs. A. Kingsley 


and Florentine panels form a small, Porter Collection, on loan at Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


Courtesy of Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter. 


closely interrelated group, which shows 
certain likenesses with works of the Magdalen Master and his circle. That they 
are Florentine is therefore logical to suppose, but that their relations to that 
Master are not those of mere regional propinquity is rendered certain by an 
explicit contact between the Magdalen Master and a painter of the Romanizing 
group. À large dossal in New York shows a half-length Madonna and Child in 
the center and six scenes from the Life of Christ on either side (Fig. 27). The 


32. Hitherto unpublished. Reproduced here with the kind permission of the owner, Height 0.70 x width 
1.80 m. 
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Madonna and Child are very evidently 
by the Magdalen Master himself at the 
most advanced stage of his career — es- 
pecially when compared to the same fig- 
ures in his dossal in Paris — while the 
scenes, though by an artist distinct from 
the others of the Romanizing group, are 
allied to it and display the same Roman 
affinities. They are particularly related 
to the scenes accompanying the Madonna 


FIG. 24A, — FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — St. Paul. 
— Tabernacle (Detail, compare with Fig. 248). 


in Berlin (Fig. 19), but also to the scenes 
of the tabernacle: the iconography is 
akin throughout. The inclusion of both 
the Despoliation and the Mounting of the 
Cross (New York and Berlin) in a single 
series, is in itself significant for it occurs 
elsewhere in Italian painting of the 
period only in the Cavallinesque frescoes à 
in §. Maria Donna Regina, Naples. The re RS 
types even to the classicizing, the soft MD with Fig 4) OS 
chiaroscuro modeling, the oval of the eyes, the emphasis on the wigs, the scheme 
of drapery, are similar everywhere. Compare specifically the high-priest to the 
extreme right of the New York Derision with him at the extreme right of the 
tabernacle Calvary (Figs. 25 and 26), the Arimathean of the New York Depo- 
sition from the Cross or the Entombment with him in the Berlin Lamentation, 
or with the grotesque profile at the right in the tabernacle Betrayal (Figs. 9, 28, 
29 and 30). Compare, too, the similar deployment of the scenes from left to 
right, especially noticeable in the Betrayal and the Calvary (Figs. 9 and 26), 
and in the former divergent from the common formula as it is exemplified in 
Florentine crucifixes, such as that of 1274 in Pistoia. Note the similar placing 
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of figures along the forward line of each compart- 
ment, and note, finally, the outlining of the Cross in 
a light tone in the New York dossal as in Berlin. 
With these clues to the tabernacle’s essential Flor- 
entinism, we may search the Florentine scene for fur- 
ther support of it. This is found in the correspondence 
of many iconographic details with the mosaics in the 
dome of the Baptistery in Florence.“ Although the 
date of these mosaics is not precisely known, they show 
similarities with Florentine works of the late XIII 
Century and very early XIV and are, therefore, cer- 
tainly earlier than the tabernacle. We find in them 
the same affected position of the Virgin Annunciate, 
almost identical St. Elizabeths in the Visitation, simi- 
lar positions of the Madonna in the Nativity, a similar 
position and modeling of Christ on the Cross, and 
an almost complete identity of composition in the 
Lamentation at the Foot of the Cross. It is not to be 


FIG. 24D. — FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE 
MASTER. — St. Peter. — Tabernacle (De- 
tail, see Fig. 9; compare with Fig. 24c). 


concluded, of course, that the painter of the tabernacle used the mosaics as his 


model, but he evidently followed a like tradition. 


The relations of the tabernacle to non-Giottesque Florence are equally 
clear. If whatever Roman influences affecting Giotto 


turists by temperament.* 


FIG. 24C.— THIRD ROMANIZING FLOR- 2 
ENTINE MASTER. — St. Peter, panel. — repaired. 
Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence, 

Italy (compare with Fig. 24p). 34. See footnote 23. 


were, in the crucible of his genius molten and trans- 
muted before being transmitted to his followers, under 
less ardent treatment by the mere talent of his con- 
temporaries, Roman traits remained unfused to clog 
the surface of their style — thus in the non-Giottesque 
Florentine painters who have been dubbed minia- 
It is with this group that 
Pacino di Bonaguida, by most of his characteristics, is 
to be associated, and to it belongs as well the painter of 
the tabernacle. Salmi, in dismissing the shutters as by 
“un maestro contemporaneo ed affine a Pacino,” was 
superficially correct, sinning chiefly by omission — by 
failing to point out the common denominators in the 


33. The mosaics of the Florentine Baptistery dome though much written 
about, have never been exhaustively studied. They are, however, mentioned 
in documents from 1271 to 1301 (R. DavipsoHn, Forschungen ..., IV, p. 62), 
and it is assumed that they were being created during that period, not merely 
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two painters, which are their Roman- 
isms. The contacts with Pacino, though 
certainly present, must be evaluated in 
conjunction with the others considered 
here. 

That the tabernacle painter is of the 
miniaturist trend is at once apparent. 
The compartments of the center panel 
are approximately thirteen by fourteen 
centimeters, those of the side panels only 
eleven by eleven. The very use of so 
many comparatively populous scenes in 
so small a work would be sufficient to 
place him in the miniaturist group, to 
which, more generally, his Romanizing 
style assigns him. And we have already 
called attention to the inadvertencies in 
copying of which he was guilty — in- 
advertencies of a kind common in illum- 


FIG. 25. —- FOURTH ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MAS- 
TER. — Flagellation (Detail). aie ri oy ge aS ora 


ination — due in some degree 
to the smallness and wornness 
of the miniatures most prob- 
ably used as models. ‘To be es- 
pecially mentioned are the ludi- 
crous reversal of the nose of 
the Saint on the right of the 
Madonna (Fig. 18A), the pur- 
poselessness of the Madonna’s 
leftward gaze in the Nativity, 
where, to“ fit. themsepacem tic 
Child in its crib has been trans- 
posed bodily from the left to 
the right and the Joseph re- 
moved from the line of her 
gaze as well (Fig. 2), and the 
misdrawing of the table in the 
scene of Christ before Pilate 


( Fi 10) FIG, 26.— FIRST ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — Way to Calvary. — 
8: * Tabernacle (Detail). 
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FIG, 27.— MAGDALEN MASTER and FOURTH ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — Half-length Madonna and Child, Twelve Passion 
Scenes. 


The more particular analogies with Pacino are to be found first of all in the 
iconography. The very unusual feature of the awake Apostles of the dgony in 
the Garden (Fig. 7) is to be found outside the tabernacle, as far as I know, only 
in the Lignum Vitae by Pacino, in the Florentine Academy,” and the omission 
of angels in the Baptism, although found in a limited number of instances else- 
where, occurs in the two works as well Other analogies with the Lignum Vitae 
are the position and type of Christ on the Cross (Fig. 2), which recurs, more- 
over, in other works by Pacino and his followers, as, for example, in the Pacin- 
esque tabernacle in the Museo Bandini, Fiesole.** And a series of miniatures of the 
Passion, by Pacino, in the Morgan Library, New York, shows many similari- 
ties, especially in the Annunciation, the Entry in Jerusalem, the Agony in the 
Garden, the Lamentation and the Apparition to Magdalen, and most of all, in 
the positions of both Christ and the Virgin in the Via Crucis.** 

Such analogies might do little more, however, than argue the approximate 
contemporaneousness of the two masters and related places in the miniaturist trend 
in Florence, without fixing either precedent or direct contact. But there are sty- 


35. No. 8459. OFFNER, Of. cit., Sec. III, Vol. II, Pt. I, pl. II”. 

36. It is hardly necessary to recall that there are no angels in the mosaic Baptism medallions of the V Cen- 
tury in Ravenna, and WiLPERT reproduces a similar omission in the Grimadli drawing of the same scene in Old 
St. Peter’s, Rome, presumably of the V Century as well (J. WiLpERT, Rômische Mosaiken und Malereien . . . , 
I, p. 38). He derives this from catacomb and sarcophagus “simplicity.” The omission is repeated in certain 
ivories from the V to IX Centuries, e.g. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, ivory diptych of the beginning of the 
V Century (VoLsACH & DUTUIT, Art Byzantin, pl. 10o-A and Bodleian Library, Oxford, ivory cinquepartite panel 
of the VIII or IX Century (A. GorpscHMinT, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. III). It occurs in the Byzantine Psalter, 
dated 1066, fol. 99 and fol. 154, in London (C. Miter, Etudes sur l’Iconographie . . . , figs. 142, 143), and is 
repeated in the facade sculpture of S. Zeno, Verona, of about 1139. At the approximate period of our taber- 
nacle, it occurs elsewhere in Pacino’s workshop in a choral illumination (OFFNER, Op. cit., Sec. III, Vol. IT, Pt. I, 
pl. XIII). Several later XIV Century examples are known, and it becomes general in the Renaissance. 

37. OFFNER, Op. cit., Sec. III, Vol. II, Pt. I, pl. XIV. 

38. Ibid., pls. VIII’ to VIII". It is to be recalled that the compartmentation of the Sessa shutters is that of a 
shutter of a tabernacle by Pacino, formerly in a New York private collection, mentioned on p. 328 and in footnote 12. 
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listic likenesses that point to the latter. 
The profiles of Christ in Pacino’s Lig- 
num Vitae —the heavy shadow along 
the side of the face and jaw, and the jut- 
ting chin — are too close to his profile in 
the tabernacle to be mere period or place 
characteristics. A similar modeling is 
found throughout the works of Pacino 
and throughout the tabernacle. In both 
it derives ultimately, it is true, from 
something similar in Cavallini, notably 
in his figures in S. Cecilia, but there 
would seem to be a more direct and per- 
sonal relation between the Christ Church 
—Sessa painter and Pacino than that 
which links either to the Roman Master. 
Nevertheless, the differences be- 
tween the two painters far outweigh the 
resemblances. Pacino’s figures tend to 
| slenderness and height; the tabernacle 
FES: — FORTE /abscaniaing ro FER asta — Dero © Hainte fais) alOp CLC he SSSR ania 
ward, in figure drawing. He frequently 

lapses into slovenliness in the delineation of the extremities, especially the feet 
and toes, while in Pacino they are delicate and precise. And Pacino’s large-eyed, 
narrow-visaged, brachymetopic types are unmistakable and distinct from the types 
in the tabernacle. In the facial features, he retains no traces of the earlier schema- 
tizations which are so insistent in the tabernacle; he models with a beautifully 
graduated chiaroscuro coupled with a fine though unlinear demarcation of the 
planes, as, for example, in the definition of the eye-socket, in which there is no 
such summary shadowing of an area bounded by an arbitrary break in planes at 
the end next the nose as in the tabernacle Madonna and Saints. His lids are finely 
formed by highlights and are pulled to convergence at the outer ends of an over- 
long eye in a manner that is wholly his. There is no exaggeration of the wigs as 
there is in the tabernacle, and the finely drawn strands are in contrast to their coarse 
streaking there. Moreover, the tabernacle painter’s split space and dichotomic 
backdrops differentiate him sharply from Pacino, who shows compositions on a 
scheme which takes advantage of the achievements both of the Italians of the XIII 
Century and of Cavallini and Giotto in their integration of figures and back- 
grounds in a unified space. Nor can the painter of the tabernacle be identified 
with any of the associates or followers of Pacino, most of whom carried the pecu- 
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A TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION OF A TABERNACLE 


liarities of their master to grotesque ex- 
tremes. 


The formal elements in the taber- 
nacle, then, the shape, the compartmen- 
tation, the choice of scenes, the haloes, 
must be accounted largely Sienese. But 
the iconography and the style are of that 
stream in Florence most strongly satu- 
rated with Roman example. The painter 
was no doubt led by his training and his 
age to the use of older Byzantine or 
Byzantinizing models,” but in order to 
explain fully his archaism, it is necessary 
to think of him as working in some pro- 
vincial center of East Tuscany, for it is 
difficult to conceive a metropolitan Flor- 
entine, whatever his age and training, 


FIG. 29, — FOURTH ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — Entomb- 
ment (Detail). 
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FIG. 30, — SECOND ROMANIZING FLORENTINE MASTER. — Lamenta- 
tion. — Kaiser, Friedrich Museum, Berlin (Detail). 


so impervious to the progressive spirit 
abroad within the city. 

As has been pointed out, the shape 
of the panel, the choice of scenes, the 
type of Christ, the haloes, make the date 
of Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit in Pisa, 1302 
to 1310; Giotto’s Arena frescoes, 1304 to 
1305; Duccio’s Maesta, 1308 to 1311; 


39. Such a Byzantine manuscript as the Rocke- 
feller-McCormick New Testament, which is dated 1260 
to 1270, furnishes an idea of what his models may have 
been like (facsimile by the University of Chicago Press, 
2 vols., 1932). A notable archaism which remains. to 
be pointed out is the ground in two tones, a purely 
formal device for indicating picture depth, which had 
been current much earlier in Italy, as in the Cross by 
Berlinghiero in the Pinacoteca of Lucca, probably painted 
between 1210 and 1220. It survives as late as the end 
of the XIII Century in such works as a Cimabuesque 
tabernacle in Berlin (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, No. 
1047). Our tabernacle would be a later stray. 
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and even Simone Martini’s St. Louis Enthroned, 1317, likely guides to the date 
of the tabernacle. This may thus have been painted as late as 1320. In view of 
his relations with the ambient of the Magdalen Master, the artist must at that 
time have been considerably older than Pacino. If the Magdalen Master was 
at his full powers from about 1265 to 129$, and Pacino at his between 1315 and 
1345, our painter must have flourished between 1285 and 1325. Thus, about 1320, 
when Pacino was entering upon his career, he must have been nearing the end 
of his. And though painting contemporaneously with Pacino for a time, he 
belongs to an older generation, schooled in the bygone conventions of the painters 
of storied crucifixes and altarpieces. He was very evidently exposed to influences 
similar to those that were forming Pacino —perhaps even to influences directly 
from Pacino — but these could not at that late date dissolve the nuclear concre- 
tions of his style and he remains of the XIII Century though continuing to paint 
in the Trecento. 


EDWARD B. GARRISON, JR. 
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AN EARLY WOODCUT OF THE 


MAN OF SORROWS 


AT THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


N A RECENT ISSUE of the “Burlington Magazine’ Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson described a woodcut of the Man of Sorrows which was 
then in London and is now in New York (Fig. 1). Mr. Dodgson attributed this 
ut “to the school of Ulm rather than to that of Augsburg” and dated it about 


1465-1470. 


1. April 1945, vol. LKXXVI, p. 94. On the unusual size of this print (396mm.:262mm.) which is emphasized 
by Mr. DopGsON, v.12. 
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A woodcut representing the same subject was acquired for the Printroom of 
the Art Institute in Chicago about a year ago (Fig. 3). This cut, unlike the one’ 
just mentioned, is described by Schreiber as No. 862B; or rather, to be precise, 
Schr. 862B, which is, or was, preserved in the Stadtbibliothek, Frankfort 0/M., 
is an impression made from the same block as the Chicago cut. The illustration 
of the Frankfort print in Heitz-Schreiber-Sarnow” is hardly reliable; however, if 
we compare it with the Chicago print, certain differences are revealed that can- 
not be due to the faultiness of the reproduction The Chicago version appears to 
be an earlier and better impression which has escaped Schreiber. 

The Chicago print seems to share with the one published by Mr. Dodgson 
little more than the subject; yet the two have one important feature in common: 
they are influenced by Flemish woodcuts. This is obvious in the case of the print 
published by Mr. Dodgson. Indeed, of the two reasons given by him for his 
attribution — the typical Swabian choice of color and the Ulm workmanship — 
the latter seems the more forceful argument, if the Ulm workmanship is recog- 
nized in the evident imitation of Flemish style and physiognomical types. Be- 
tween 1460 and 1470 the influence of Flemish woodcuts is noticed in other South 
German centers besides Ulm; but nowhere is the surrender so complete. This 
dependence continues in some workshops of Ulm long after “Ludwig Maeler ze 
Ulm” had produced his almost deceptive copy of the Netherlandish drs Mortendi, 
about 1470. 

In the Chicago cut this influence is less obvious, although the light brown 
ink used in the printing would indicate a close connection with the Low Coun- 
tries where this color is typical in early woodcuts. Apart from this technical 
connection, Western influence appears mainly in detail like the head and the hands, 
as will be shown immediately, while the heavy emphasis on outline follows a 
tradition which is older than the Flemish influence reflected in German prints 
between 1460 and 1470. Schreiber pointed out that the composition is closely re- 
lated to Schr. 861, the print from St. Gall now in the British Museum (Fig. 2),* 
but the unmistakable similarity of the two cuts seems to be based rather on the 
heavy handling of line. Schreiber calls 861: Upper Rhenish, about 1475. The 
date is certainly a quarter of a century too late and it is to be suspected that the 
attribution to the Upper Rhine was influenced by the fact that the cut was found 

2. Heitz-Einblattdrucke, vol. 33, pl. 5. Measurements: 185mm, :121mm. 

3. In the Frankfort print the borderline is broken in several places, some lines are missing (on the left 


shoulder of Christ, the top of the scourge, one of the three rays in the left lower corner, etc.), the coloring is 
partly different, etc. 


4. CAMPBELL Dopcson, Woodcuts of the 15th Century in the British Museum, London, 1934, no. 109 and 
pl. XXXA. SCHREIBER is mistaken in considering ScHR. 859 (repr. in: Cat. No. 90 by Lupwic RosENTHAL, No. 
52) as the original which served as a model for 861; neither is it from the same workshop. In Scxr. 859 the 
original situation is preserved: Christ is standing in the sarcophagus with the cross behind Him; in this respect 
it may be considered a more faithful copy of the lost original than 861. But it is coarsely cut, and obviously 
reverses the original composition; it could even be a younger descendant of the latter than 86r. 
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at St. Gall The composition of 
Schr. 861 can be traced back to 
Franco-Flemish sources of the early 
XV Century: the Man of Sorrows 
in the Très Belles Heures du Duc 
de Berry, in the Rothschild Col- 
lection, is close in details, like 
the three strands of hair on the 
left shoulder and particularly the 
cramped fingers. Unfortunately this 
relation does not throw any light on 
the origin of the cut although it 
may, with some probability, be as- 
sumed along the Middle or Lower 
Rhine. 

The Chicago print differs from 
Schr. 861 in its more detailed, less 
ornamental anatomy. The indica- 
tion of the collar bone is a novum 
first found in the Berlin Virgin‘ and 
in other cuts of this Flemish group 
(about 1460-1470) although not in 
the Breslau® Virgin (Fig. 4). The 
great detail of the face, particularly 
the careful drawing of the eyes and 
eyebrows, likewise points to Flem- 
ish prototypes. With regard to this 
influence one should compare the St. Jerome (Schr. 1527) and Sts. Christopher and 
Anthony (Schr. 1379A) (Fig. 7), both in the Domgymnasium, Magdeburg.’ The 
fleshy character of the carefully drawn hands is again found in these prints as 
it is in the Child of the Breslau Virgin. Finally the bold and very beautiful 
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FIG. 1. — Man of Sorrows, woodcut. 


5. There is no similarity of style with the few Upper Rhenish cuts datable about 1450 such as the Sz. 
Sebastian, in the Rosenwald Collection (see this writer’s Beitraege zur Lokalisierung frueher Holzschnitte, in: 
“Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fuer vervielfaeltigende Kunst,” 1930, p. 43ft. 

6. Repr. in: Betta Martens, Meister Francke, Hamburg, 1930, fig. 93. 

7. SCHR. 1108. PAUL KrisTELLER, Holzschnitte im Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin, II, Graph. Gesellschaft, 
XXI, ror. 

8. ScHR. 10398. KURT GLASER, Gotische Holzschnitte, Berlin, 1923 No. 50, mentions an églomisé painting 
of the same composition in the Berlin Museum. Both the woodcut and the painting suggested to him the influ- 
ence of Hugo van der Goes while we are much more strongly reminded of Dirk Bouts. 

9. À. HAGELSTANGE, Zwei unbeschriebene Holzschnitte aus der Bibliothek des Magdeburger Domgymnasiums, 
in: “Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kunstsammlungen,” XXIX, (1908), p. 223. Of course, SCHR. 1379A is not, as SCHREIBER 
thinks, the companion piece of the St. Jerome, a Flemish original; see footnote 17. 
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curve of Christ’s left waist and hip is unmistakably influenced by the new repre- 
sentation of Christ on the cross, introduced by Rogier van der Weyden (Vienna 
Crucifixion) and his school. This plaintive curve is very rarely found in Flem- 
ish painting before the ’Forties; in Germany it appears only in the wake of 
Flemish influence. 

Almost the same curve is seen in one of the most beautiful Flemish cuts of 
this period, the Man of Sor- 
rows pointing to the wound in 
His side (Schr. 864), in the 
British Museums 
This is very probably the work 
of a painter, not a professional 
designer of woodcuts; hence 
the strong affinity to contem- 
porary painting. The face of 
Christ is derived from Rogier 
although further developed; it 
is remarkably close to the fea- 
tures of Christ in the Vienna 
Lamentation by Hugo van der 
Goes, a picture that can hardly 
have been painted long before 
1470. And 1460-1470 is also the 
approximate date of the British 

: Museum print. This is con- 
firmed by a comparison not 
only with paintings but no less 
with Flemish woodcuts like the 
Berlin Virgin (Schr. 1108) 
which must be dated not later 
than 1460" and the Magde- 
burg Sts. Christopher and An- 

FiG. 2. — Man of Sorrows, woodcut. — British Museum, London (Scur. 61). thony (Fig. 7) which date in or 

before 1468. 

Compared with these, the London Man of Sorrows showing the Wound in 

His side appears much more developed. 


10. C. Dopcson, Op. Cit., No. 110 and pl. XXXIb. 
11. The connection with the oldest edition of the Apocalypse (about 1430-40) is still strong in the faces, 


although the treatment of hair and draperies is closely related to the group of Flemish blockbooks about 1460-1470 
to which the Biblia Pauperum and Ars Moriendi belong. 


12. The Stuttgart copy by “Ludwig Maeler ze Ulm,” Scur. 1379, is dated 1468. 
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FIG. 3. — Man of Sorrows, woodcut. — Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. (Scur. I, 8628). 
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If we assume that this print, like the Breslau Virgin, was drawn by a 
painter, that would account for its greater freedom of draughtsmanship. There 
is no reason why it should not be roughly contemporary with the Chicago wood- 
cut which shows the same “modern” features taken from paintings, the energeti- 
cally swung eyebrows and the curve at the waist; it is only the coarser execution 
that makes the Chicago print appear much older. But even though in the latter 
the connection with Flemish painting might point to a somewhat older source 
than van der Goes, the print can hardly go back far beyond 1460 nor certainly 
be advanced beyond 1470. Despite these closely contemporaneous dates the Lon- 
don cut (Schr. 864) could conceivably have been used as a model for the one at 
Chicago. 

However, the Man of Sorrows showing the Wound in His Side (Schr. 864) 
follows an iconographic type of long standing, which appears as early as about 1425 
in the painting by Master Francke at Hamburg (Fig. 6) ;* it is not very likely 
that the Chicago print while following Schr. 864 in some details could have 
changed its well established type into that of the Man of Sorrows raising His 
right Hand. We must rather assume that both these types existed before 1470 and 
that the features common to both cuts were borrowed from similar Flemish 
sources. One should also remember that the Flemish influences are not the only 
and not even the most important source of inspiration for the Chicago cut. 
Strong links, something like a school tradition, connect it with the much older 
Man of Sorrows from St. Gall (Schr. 861). A Rhenish, though not an Upper- 
Rhenish, origin seems highly probable for that cut. We would then expect to 
find the origin of the Chicago print in some region along the Rhine where Flem- 
ish influences were absorbed about 1460-1470. 

Paul Kristeller has placed a group of woodcuts of this date, showing strong 
Flemish inspiration, in Ulm,” and others of a similar type were produced at 
Nuremberg.” It seems strange that Flemish influence should never have been 
observed in woodcuts produced at Cologne or along the Lower Rhine, where 
one would expect it to be stronger, for geographical and ethnographical reasons, 
than anywhere else. In the field of painting, the overwhelming influence of 


13. B. Martens, Op. Cit., p. 135 ff. and pl. XLVIII. In Francke’s painting elements from the Last Judg- 
ment are added to the type as represented in ScHR. 864. The augmented type is still found around 1460 (not 
the “second quarter of the XV Century,” Ibid., p. 188 and fig. 95) and later in engravings produced in the 
Lower Rhine region (see also: E. PanorsKy, Imago Pietatis, in: Festschrift fuer Max J. Friedlaender, Leipzig, 
1927, ill. 32 and p. 305, note 97). It is more than unlikely that the Flemish master of Scur. 864 should have 
known and used the much older German painting and the inferior engravings, achieving his composition by omit- 
ting all the elements of the Last Judgment. The conclusion is inevitable: that ScHR. 864 is based on an old— 
probably Flemish—type, which existed already in 1425 when Francke adopted it, adding, as a result of a very 
personal inspiration, elements from the Last Judgment. 


14. Graph, Gesellschaft, XXI, in discussing Nos. 49, 87 and 165; Ipem., Holzschnitte des Meisters des 
Abendmahls in Ravenna, in: Festschrift Max J. Friedlaender, Berlin 1927, p. 3 #. 


15. See this writer's: Formschnitte des Katharinenkiosters zu Nuernberg, Munich, 1925, p. 20. 
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Flemish masters on the Cologne painters of this period cannot be questioned ; in 
woodcuts it has not been studied because no serious attempt was made to place 
woodcuts of about 1470 within the region. 

It could be argued that no Cologne woodcuts of these years are known be- 
cause none of any importance were made. It might be pointed out further that 
a region may be fertile in the field of painting and yet have no parallel produc- 
tion of woodcuts to speak of. On the Upper Rhine, for instance, which had been 
one of the main centers for woodcuts up to the middle of the century, produc- 
tion stops suddenly in the third quarter while painting continues unabated. 

However, conditions are not the same on the Upper and the Lower Rhine. 
Shortly after 1470 woodcutters everywhere begin to concentrate on the illustra- 
tion of printed books rather than on the production of single sheets. Now the 
Upper Rhine was not one of the centers for illustrated books printed with mov- 
able letters until late in the century. At that time the famous group of books 
illustrated at Basle is mainly the work of artists imported from Nuremberg and, 
probably, from Ulm. Contemporary illustration at Strasbourg so clearly imitates 
engraving, that one might suspect the great engravers on the Upper Rhine of 
having destroyed the old woodcut tradition in that region. 

On the Lower Rhine, Cologne was for a certain time an important center for 
the production of illustrated books. Toward the middle of the Seventies the 
Cologne edition of the drs Moriendi was published, and three or four years later 
the Cologne Bible. Both are, of course, closely related to Flemish prototypes. 
The drs Moriendi is a faithful copy of the famous Editio Princeps, in the British 
Museum; yet occasional deviations'® from the model point in the direction of the 
Chicago Man of Sorrows. 

The woodcut of Sts. Anthony and Christopher, Magdeburg, or an older state 
of the same composition,“ was known on the Lower Rhine, for in a dotted print 
of St. Christopher, by the Lower Rhenish “Master with the Clouds like Moun- 
tains” (Schr. 2591, British Museum) (Fig. 8),’* the saint is freely adapted from 
that source. The figure is far from being a copy: while the head, excepting the 
beard, is almost identical, the position of the feet is reversed and the action of the 
hands is different although they show the same fleshy character. This easy han- 
dling of the model reveals considerable experience. 

Dotted prints are, of course, white line engravings on metal, but they are 


16. Cf., for instance, the head of the Dying Man in IIIB (Patience) of the original with the correspond- 
ing forms of the Cologne edition, reproduced in: SCHRAMM, Der Bilderschmuck der Fruehdrucke, VIII, ill. 338. 

17. KRISTELLER, Of. cit., p. 12, discussing his No. 49, a Flagellation of Christ, certainly of Ulm origin, 
refers to the Magdeburg print as to a “copy of a Flemish original.” True, but if so, it is a copy of an alto- 
gether different level from the South German copies of Ulm and Nuremberg. It might conceivably be Lower 
Rhenish, but as well a Flemish copy of a Flemish original. 

18. CAMPBELL Dopcson, Prints in the dotted Manner ... in the British Museum, London, 1937, frontis- 
piece and No. 76. 
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relief prints like woodcuts and the printer’s ink is applied similarly to the sur- 
faces, not to the sunken lines as in engravings. In looking for single sheet wood- 
cuts in this region before the drs Moriendi, it seems reasonable to expect some 
connection with dotted prints. 

The earliest single woodcut thus far assigned to Cologne is, I believe, the 
Madonna in Berlin (Kristeller 102) which was placed in the vicinity of the 
Cologne Bible by Kristeller mainly on account of the hatching. While this is 

= true, the print is hard and clumsy and 
rather a contemporary than a predeces- 
sor of the Bible. 

The beautiful woodcut of St. Mar- 
garet with the Dragon, Berlin (Schr. 
1607) (Fig. 9), has a better chance of 
filling the gap between Flemish cuts of 
the ’Sixties and the first woodcut illus- 
trations produced at Cologne. Kristel- 
ler” and, following him, E. Rosenthal,” 
have grouped around this print a num- 
ber of others for which they claim an 
Ulm origin. Such an origin can be ac- 
cepted for most members of this group, 
but not for the St. Margaret. To her 
applies what E. Weil” said of the entire 
group: she is “much closer to the Flem- 
ish originals” than Peter Maeler and 
other known Ulm copyists. 

The composition of St. Margaret 
emerging from the inside of the bursting 
dragon while the lower part of her cloak 
Gn 4.— Virgin and’ Child, woodeut, — Diocesan Museum, Bree hangs out on themmoncteg ADIEU 

is found identically in an engraving by 
the Master of the Dutuit Mount of Olives.*” Engravings by this master can be 
dated within the ’Sixties; the woodcut is approximately between 1465 and 1475. 
It is far superior in execution to the engraving and therefore Lehrs is certainly 
right in assuming that it did not borrow the composition from the engraving but 


19. Graphische Gesellschaft XXI, No. 165 and pl. LXXXV. 
20. Review of KRISTELLER, in: “Monatshefte fuer Kunstwissenschaft,” 1917, p. 208 ff. 
21. ERNST Wet, Der Ulmer Holzschnitt, Munich, 1923, p. 127, note 59. 


_ 22. M. Leurs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog ..., III, p. 336, 87, LEHRS is mistaken in describing the 
saint as “kneeling on” the dragon. The woodcut (listed by LeHrs as No. 87a) adds the angel to the composition 
of the engraving. 
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FIG. 5. — Man of Sorrows, woodcut. — British Museum, Lon- 
don (ScuHr. 864). 


Rhine.” A _ stylistic element of some 
importance is found in the drawing of 
the hair in which an effect similar to 
white line engraving is created by the 
closeness of the black lines. Undoubtedly 
such an influence of the ‘dotted manner” 
upon legitimate woodcuts could only be 
expected in a region like the Lower 
Rhine where dotted prints dominate 
among relief cuts. 


23. The representation of St. Margaret emerging 
from the inside of the bursting dragon is rare. It is 
found as early as the XIII Century in a wall painting in 
the Cathedral of Tournai (“Revue de l’Art Chrétien,” 
1885, p. 442). Later it appears mainly, if not exclusively 
in the Rhineland; e.g. in a wall painting of 1364, at St. 
Florian, Coblenz (P. CLEMEN, Die gotische Malerei in 
den Rheinlanden, 1930, p. 147). At the time of our 
woodcut the saint is represented in this way by Lower 
Rhenish engravers: the Master of the Dutuit Mount of 
Olives and Israel van Meckenem (B 129, G 342). 


from a model used also by the latter. 
This model might have been an en- 
graving, a woodcut or even a painting; 
it passed on the unusual composition of 
the saint emerging from the dragon, but 
not the detail of linear design. For the 
Berlin St. Margaret does not look like a 
copy in that narrow sense: no mere copy- 
ist would have rendered the complicated 
foreshortening of the dragon’s twisting 
limbs without some mistake. 

The cut has never been claimed as 
a Flemish original, which indeed it 
could not be, but as a copy of one. That 
again is impossible and therefore it can 
only be an original, very close in style 
to Flanders, but not Flemish. The ico- 
nography seems to point to the Lower 
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FIG. 6.— MASTER FRANCKE. — Man of Sorrows, 


painting. — 
Kunsthalle, Hamburg, Germany. 
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Typical of the change from Flemish to Lower Rhenish style is the hard, 
angular nose of the Christ child in the London dotted print, as against the same 
form in the related Magdeburg cut. The angular nose is found again in the St. 
Margaret and in the Chicago Man of Sorrows. 

The Cologne woodcut illustrations of the later "Seventies which seemed to 
have no precedent except 
in dotted prints, are now 
seen as having been pre- 
pared by a woodcut like 
the St. Margaret. It is 
superior in quality — 
which was to be expected ; 
there is likewise a great 
falling-off in quality be- 
tween the last single sheet 
cuts and the first book il- 
lustrations in Nuremberg; 
but on that superior qual- 
ity we can also base the 
conviction that the Sf. 
Margaret cannot have been 
an isolated phenomenon. 
Where such an accom- 
plished piece of work was 
created there must have 
been ample production. 

The St. Margaret 
proves that woodcuts were 
made along the Lower 
Rhine around 1470; other- 
Wise it is only loosely con- 
nected with the slightly 
earlier Chicago Man of 


FIG. 7. — Saints Christopher and Anthony, woodcut. —— Domgymnasium, Magdeburg. ] 
Germany (ScHr. 13794). 5 d Sorrows. The two prints 


are on different levels. The 
St. Margaret, though German,” is abreast of the latest developments in Flanders as 
befits a work very probably produced in the great metropolis of Cologne; the Man 


24. The spelling, S. Margret as it appears in the inscription scroll is used at Cologne, e.g. in the title of vari- 


ous editions of her “passion” “Dyt is Sent Margrete passye.” In Flanders and Holland one would expect either S. 
Margaretha or Margriet. 
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of Sorrows is very close to Flemish prac- 
tices, down to the color of the printer’s 
ink and in taking up some very recent 
Flemish ideas, but is fundamentally a 
conservative work based on an older 
German tradition. 

An important and puzzling feature 
of the Chicago print has not yet been 
mentioned: Christ is raising His LEFT 
hand in blessing. This is contrary to 
established iconography and according 
to the rather arbitrary rules set up by 
art historical research one would have 
to conclude that the cut is a copy in re- 
verse of a lost original. But this is im- 
possible: the head is inclined to the right 
shoulder as it should be and as it is 


FIG. 8.— Saint Christopher, dotted print. — British Museum, 
London (Scur. 2591). 


i 


FIG. 9, — Saint Maieares woodcut. — Berlin Printroom 
(Scur. 1607). 

in the Hamburg painting by Master 
Francke (Fig. 6) and in the two London 
prints (Schr. 861 and 864) which have 
so strongly influenced the composition. 
In Schr. 864 we find the strong curve of 
the waistline on the same side as in the 
Chicago print and also the left arm in 
the same position. The arm is again 
identical in the Francke painting. There 
and in Schr. 864 the hand is raised, not 
in the act of blessing, but in a position 
very close to the traditional gesture of 
blessing, particularly in the painting.” 
This position is easily explained by the 

25. In view of the Westphalian origin of Master 
Francke’s art, the close relationship between the painting 


and the woodcut is not surprising; see: B. MARTENS, 
Op. cit., p. 186 ff. 
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action of the other hand which points to the wound in the right side, demanding a 
counter measure to make the wound in the left hand of equal prominence with 
that in the right hand. It is not necessary to see in this type of the Man of Sorrows 
an influence from the representation of Christ in the Last Judgment.” On the con- 
trary, in the Last Judgment where Christ raises His right hand to welcome the 
Elect gathered at His right, no confusion of right and left is ever found or would 
be possible without the most serious consequences. 

It is true that in Master Francke’s painting two small angels are introduced 
holding the lily of mercy and the flaming sword of retribution, both symbols 
taken from the arsenal of the Last Judgment as well as the robe of the Judge. 
We have already pointed out’ that we consider these to be Master Francke’s very 
personal amplifications of a previously existing type which in itself needs no such 
additions. It is in the nature of the devotional picture at this late stage, in contrast 
to scriptural and dogmatic representation to associate with an initial subject others 
only loosely related by some similarity of outward appearance. The sole object of 
such associations is to incite the spectator to mystical or emotional contemplation. 
However, Master Francke does not blend the Man of Sorrows into one with the 
Judge of the Last Judgment. The “association,” indicated by the tiny figures of 
the angels, is a mere overtone. The result is not a demonstration of identical or 
similar dogmatic content but an illustration of two states following upon each other 
in a sequence of time: the moment of greatest humiliation followed by the moment 
of greatest exercise of power, or, seen from the angle of the contemplative spec- 
tator, his sins followed by punishment. 

That the highly personal character of such allusions was not always under- 
stood appears from an engraving by the Master of St. Erasmus (Lehrs, III, 271, 
81)** reproducing a composition very similar to Master Francke’s painting: the 
Man of Sorrows with Angels behind Him holding the Lily and Sword. ‘There 
are four more prints in various techniques (an engraving, a dotted print, a paste 
print, etc.), mostly copied from the Master of St. Erasmus; the paste print has the 
composition from some source other than the engraving by the Master of St. 


26. See: E. PANorsky, loc. cit., p. 286 ff. and note 78, who points out the identity of posture with a certain 
type of the Man of Sorrows with raised arms, as it appears in the Speculum Humanae Salvationis and in the 
Christ of the Last Judgment as found on XIII Century cathedrals. The identity of posture is caused by that of 
action — the showing of wounds; it could therefore be purely accidental, and most writers prior to PANoFsKY be- 
lieved this was the case. Even if the Man of Sorrows had borrowed the pose from the older representation, the 
mere borrowing of a formal motive would have no deeper significance; and it is hardly necessary to assume such 
a loan, for no simpler way of showing the wounds is imaginable. But to PANorsKy “identity of posture” seems 
to indicate “identity or similarity of dogmatic content.” This is, of course, the principle applied in illustrating “pre- 
figurations.” But prefiguration connects the Old Testament with the New, the latter with natural and secular history, 
or even the youth of Christ with His passion. This kind of iconography, based on outward analogy, is far from 
systematic thought; still, the use of the passion as a prefiguration, would seem to undermine what to the medieval 
mind is almost the only real, nonrelative fact in history. 

26B. See footnote 13. 


27. B. Martens, Op. cit., fig. 95; E. PANorsky, loc. cit., fig. 32. 
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Erasmus, thus revealing the 
latter to be itself a copy. 

heseevervyemediocre 
prints show the left hand of 
Christ raised in a gesture that 
can only be interpreted as one 
of blessing, just as in the 
Chicago woodcut. The right 
hand points to the wound; it 
cannot therefore be assumed 
that the engravers, copying 
from a painting reversed right 
and left. We have here, rather, 
an example of an iconogra- 
phic mistake; useful perhaps 
as a warning not to attribute 
too much significance to oddi- 
ties due to the confusion 
caused by a highly personal, 
wilfully unsystematic iconog- 
raphy. 

The Master of St. Eras- 
mus worked on the Lower 
Rhine about 1460; the other 
four prints are from the same 
eG | : DD TT | region. This seems to indicate 
ic. 10.— Virgin and Child, woodcut. — Edmond de Rothschild Collection, that the “mistake” was made 

SO Sr ios os and perpetuated on the Lower 
Rhine — a welcome confirmation of our placing of the woodcut in that region. 

There is perhaps further proof for the origin of the woodcut. Since the late 
years of the XIV Century the Man of Sorrows is frequently shown in the com- 
pany of His mourning mother who stands with bowed head, her arms crossed 
over her chest.** This representation should not yet be called Mater Dolorosa. 
About 1460-1470 a woodcut in London (Schr. 1024), establishes the scriptural 
basis for the representation of the Mater Dolorosa by quoting in full Simeon’s 
prophecy from Luke 2, 34: “.... et tuam ipsius animam pertransibit gladius ...,;” 
the picture itself shows a half-length Virgin and Child, copied from a much 
older woodcut of very different, perhaps Swabian style. The only distinguishing 


28. See: E. PANorsky, loc. cit., p. 288 and note 88. 
29. C. Dovcson, Woodcuts in the British Museum, No. 132 and pl. XL. 
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mark in the copy to indicate 
the special character of this 
Madonna is a small cross held 
by the Child. About the same 
time the iconographic type of 
the Mater Dolorosa is fully 
developed in a woodcut 
(Schr. 1028) of enormous size 
(393mm. :268mm.) in the Ed- 
mond de Rothschild Collection 
(Fig. 10).°° Again a Virgin 
and Child, with the same pas- 
sage from Luke; but now the 
sword mentioned in the text 
is seen piercing the Virgin’s 
heart.** The Child holds a large 
cross with the nails and the 
crown of thorns of the Passion. 
The most surprising feature is 
that the figure rises from a 
fringe of clouds along the lower 
border. 

This places the Mater 
Dolorosa on the same visionary 
level with the Man of Sorrows: 
and closer examination leads one to believe that our woodcut or one of the same 
type has served as the model for the composition. The cloud-band is very simi- 
lar although the rays emanating from it are directed only downward; the hands 


FIG. 11. — Virgin and Child, woodcut. — British Museum, London. 


30. Formerly in the Weigel Collection. Known to me only in a lithographic reproduction in: WEIGEL- 
ZESTERMANN, Anfaenge der Druckerkunst, Leipzig, 1866, No. 51, facing p. 92. 

31. The sword had, in the scene of the crucifixion, indicated the Sorrowing Virgin standing under the cross 
long before this woodcut in miniatures, textiles, windows from about 1260 to the early XIV Century (Mo tsporr, 
Christliche Symbolik der mittelalterlichen Kunst, Leipzig, 1920, p. 154. HANS SWARZENSKI, Die deutsche Buchillus- 
tration des XIII. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1936, I, p. 107). This representation disappears in the course of the century; 
one of the latest examples seems to be a French ivory: KOECHLIN, Les Ivoires Francais, No. 613, about 1360. An 
exception is the Speculum Humanae Salvationis (about 1320) which took up this representation but added six more 
scenes of the Sorrowing Virgin to it. The lack of continuity outside the Speculum, and the representation of only 
one sorrow, weaken the connection between our woodcut and these older traditions. In 1423, a provincial synod 
of Cologne instituted a feast of the Compassion of the Virgin (Pu. Lappe, Sacrosancta Concilia, XVII, p. 94) for 
the archdiocese of Cologne and its suffragan dioceses. This is the only official basis for our woodcut. Much later, 
in 1492, Jan van Coudenberghe of Bruges, reviving the idea of the Speculum, founded congregations for the contem- 
plation of the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin in many cities of Flanders (DELEHAYE, in: “Analecta Bollandiana,” 
XII, 1893, p. 341). Just as our woodcut is preceded by SCHR. 1024 — a picture of the Virgin and Child, where only 
the passage from Luke refers to a special significance —so did the first pictures venerated by the congregation of 
the Seven Sorrows show the Madonna and Child without the seven swords; the latter first appeared on the title 
page of a book printed for the congregation at Bruges in 1495. 
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have the same soft, fleshy character; and the cross and sword balance the com- 
position as the rod and scourge do in the Man of Sorrows. 

A reversed copy of the Rothschild Mater Dolorosa is in London (Schr. 
1029) (Fig. 11). It shows the same, quite exceptionally large measurements 
(380mm. :260mm.) and is in almost every respect a faithful copy of its original 
save in the change of direction which results in the sword penetrating the right in- 
stead of the left side. Do we have here just another “mistake” of the kind noticed 
beforer Or was the copyist aware of the difficulty, but considered the wrong 
position of the sword so unimportant thathe could afford to simplify his work by not 
reversing his drawing back into the right direction? Or, was the change of direc- 
tion made because the cut was to serve as the counterpart to a Man of Sorrows? 
A copy of the Chicago print enlarged to the size of Schr. 1029 would have made 
an admirable companion piece for it, with Christ and His Mother now facing 
each other.” In Schr. 1029 the cloud band is even closer to the design in the 
Chicago print than in the Rothschild cut. The rays are now missing; that may 
have been true also of our hypothetical copy of the Chicago print as the Man of 
Sorrows published by Mr. Dodgson likewise shows a cloud band, but no rays. 

If the Mater Dolorosa and a Man of Sorrows of the Chicago type were to be 
used as companion pieces, either one or the other had to be reversed. That would 
have been difficult with the Man of Sorrows. It was easy enough to reverse a Man 
of Sorrows with folded arms, making the necessary adjustment for the wound 
in the side as is shown by Schr. 859; but the curved waistline of the Chicago type 
constituted an obstacle hard to overcome. Thus it may have seemed preferable 
to reverse the Mater Dolorosa despite the inaccurate position of the sword. 

The stylistic connection between the two cuts of the Mater Dolorosa and the 
Chicago Man of Sorrows is not very close. Flemish influence is not yet noticeable 
in them except where it is taken over from the Man of Sorrows, which served as 
a model, as for instance in the drawing of the hands. The Mater Dolorosa cuts 
were certainly not produced in the same workshop as the Chicago print; still 
it is reasonable, though not absolutely necessary to assume for them a place of 
origin not too far distant from that of the latter. It seems that during the XV 
Century the cult of the Mater Dolorosa is geographically restricted. We know 
that the Feast of the Compassion of Mary was installed by a provincial synod of 


32. It might be said that in a diptych composition of this kind Christ should not appear twice, as He does 
here. But the presence of the Child is explained by the development of this composition from SCHR. 1024, and the 
cross indicates that the Child is represented only as the object of the mother’s sorrow or, one might say, as an at- 
tribute of the Mater Dolorosa. Compare also the Raudnitz altar reproduced by PANorsky (loc. cit., Fig. 29) where 
the Man of Sorrows is seen on the right wing and a Virgin and Child (a Virgin of Mercy, who could well have 
been represented without the Child) on the left. It could further be said that in diptych compositions (e.g. Virgin and 
Donor) the traditional place of honor is on the left side (heraldic right). But it can be different with Christ and 
His Mother as, again, the Raudnitz altar and the Berlin woodcut (ScuR. 912, Graph. Gesellschaft, XXI, 87) show. 
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Cologne in 1423," but “before the XVI Century this feast was limited to the 
dioceses of Northern Germany, Scandinavia and Scotland.”** Probably, then, 
pictures of the Sorrowful Mother were produced and sold mainly in these dioceses. 
On the basis of style, we can preclude Scandinavia and Scotland as the countries 
of origin for our two woodcuts. They were certainly not produced in the Low 
Countries, parts of which were suffragan dioceses of Cologne; nor is it probable 
that they came from regions east or north of Westphalia where no woodcuts of 
more than local importance are known to have been made at such an early date 
as 1470. In Cologne the Feast of the Compassion of Mary had first been installed 
and there, or nearby in the Lower Rhineland, the woodcuts were most probably 
produced. Thus the Man of Sorrows and the Mater Dolorosa are linked by ties 
of iconography, composition and, in all likelihood, of origin. 

If our assumption is correct that there existed an enlarged copy of the Chicago 
print approximately on the same scale as the London Mater Dolorosa (380mm. : 
260mm.) that would throw light on the unusual dimensions (396mm.:262mm.) of 
the Man of Sorrows published by Mr. Dodgson. To find the full size of a normal 
sheet of paper used for a half figure is exceptional at Ulm or anywhere in South- 
ern Germany while it is not quite so rare in the Low Countries and, as we have 
seen, along the Lower Rhine. The Ulm Man of Sorrows may have taken the gen- 
eral idea from a Flemish or Lower Rhenish print, but in detail it is connected with 
woodcuts of Ulm origin. The facial type recalls the large drma Christi cut of 
Master Michel (Schr. 877) ;* the posture corresponds to that of Christ in the 
Man of Sorrows and the Virgin (Schr. 912) at Berlin,” a cut of strongly Flemish 
inspiration which Kristeller dates in the last quarter of the century. The thin 
line drawing has some resemblance to such advanced productions of Ulm book 
illustrations as the Terence of 1486. Thus we would arrive at a somewhat later 
date — about 1480—than that assigned to the cut by Mr. Dodgson. About that 
time Aelbert Bouts began to export his small diptychs of the Man of Sorrows 
and the Mourning Virgin all over Europe. The Ulm cut — shows no stylistic 
resemblance to Aelbert Bouts but the same change of sentiments so typical of 
the age, while the style and psychology of the Chicago Man of Sorrows belong 


t arlie ation. 
O an earlier generation MARTIN WEINBERGER. 


33. Lasse, Sacrosancta Concilia, XVII, 94. The same document also calls it “festum commemorationis 
angustiae et doloris Beatae Mariae Virginis”’ The difference between this feast and the later one of the Seven 
Sorrows pointed out in: “Anal. Boll.,” loc. cit. and LuTz-PERDRIZET, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, p. 237. 

34. The Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. by CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, (1912) XIV, s.v. Sorrows of Mary. This 
is confirmed by information given in: GROTEFEND, Zeitrechnung, 1892, I, p. 26; IL, 2, p. 136, where it is not always 
possible to distinguish the Feast of the Compassion from that of the Seven Sorrows once the latter becomes popular 
in the course of the XVI Century. It is significant that the cult of the Seven Sorrows had its origin — or can first 
be traced —in Flanders in the immediate vicinity of the archdiocese of Cologne and its Flemish dependencies. 

35. Germ. Mus., Nuremberg. Lith. repr. in: WEIGEL-ZESTERMANN, loc. cit., No. 80, p. 138. The political alle- 
gory (SCHR. 1956, Munich, Herrz-ScHREIBER, 30, 65) also Master Michel refers to events between 1469 and 1473. 

36. Graphische Gesellschaft, vol. XXI, 87. 


FIG. 1. — VUILLARD. — Le Malade Imaginaire, decorative panel for the Comédie des Champs Elysées theatre, Paris, 1913. 
— Ganna Walska Collection, Paris. 


EDOUARD VUILLARD 
1867-1940 


HERE are artists whose genius is many-sided, who are torn 
between temptations and whose love goes to opposite extremes. Others, on the 
contrary, respond to only a few appeals, express themselves only when a theme 
awakens in them responsive echoes and pursues them by its urgency. Vuillard is 
not what we might call a universal painter, like Vermeer, Ter Borgh, Canaletto 
or Boudin. His intelligence, his innate taste, his particular moral and physical 
cautiousness soon convinced him that certain fields would forever remain closed 
to him. A persistent attempt to reach an ever deeper understanding of the laws 
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of his art and of the demands of his own nature, will be his way of renewing 
himself. His sense of equilibrium and harmony, the refinement of his percep- 
tion, his precision in the analysis of nuances, proceed from a kind of miracle. 
This subtlety and this decisiveness will permit him to escape the two perils which 
so often endanger painters who are in love with detail: dispersion and dryness. 
A very definite ability to conceive a composition from the start in its entirety, 
helps the organization of the small worlds that are his pictures and commands the 
combination of lines and colors on his canvases. We never find him searching for 
theoretical solutions by means of abstract reasoning or from laziness — two men- 
acing factors of the arbi- 
trary. Enemy of dis- 
equilibrium and of van- 
ity, he proceeds in his 
art with extreme econ- 
omy, with unfailing 
tact, with incessant 
scruples, with a strict se- 
verity toward himself, 
and with a great suspi- 
cion of everything that 
is approximate and not 
sufficiently thought 
through and matured. 
One might think 
that the vibration which 
reaches us is only skin- 
deep. We must not let 
ourselves be deluded. 
The essential qualities of 
this art are deep-rooted. 
He is never vague — 
the word “vague” im- 
plying a lack of con- 
centration — neither is 
he a “manierist” — the “manière” being a parody, a lie. Must we interpret this 
inability of the artist ever to go beyond his powers or change his diapason and 
his repertoire as due to lack of inventiveness or to an excess of caution? Does this 
not, on the contrary, imply that we must call this refusal of the artist to feign 
an emotion that has not been felt, modesty, and that we must call his desire to 
always remain in harmony with himself without doing violence to his funda- 


FIG. 2, — VUILLARD, — Bonnard in his Studio, 1925-1935. — Petit Palais Museum, Paris. 
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mental qualities, wisdom? The “/ittéra- 
teurs,” said Proust, have never achieved 
more than one work or, rather, they have 
done nothing but refract through diverse 
milieux one and the same beauty. 

Vuillard’s very first still lifes affirm 
his predilection for the cloister grays, 
for the ashy harmonies, for the whisper- 
ing colloquys between values, and this 
even when he makes use of the most fa- 
miliar objects. The atmosphere in which 
these objects are bathed frees them from 
banality and vulgarity to such an extent 
that the first artist of whom we think in 
this connection is Chardin. Presently, 
after short but profound crises, this qual- 
ity of quiet harmony expresses itself with 
greater vehemence. Absorbent cardboard 
gradually replaces the canvas and cre- 
ates the link between the covered sur- 
faces; the increasing use of essence per- 
mits the paint based on oil to retain the 
mat quality of a fresco; finally Vuillard, 
thanks to his first theatre decorations, 
learns the use of painting in distemper. 
Everything in the conception as well as 
in the realization conspires to exclude, 
if not joyousness, then at least the turbulence which might have resulted from the 
juxtaposition of an excessive number of objects, of colors and of rhythms. Every- 
thing is aimed at muffling and tempering. 

At the beginning most of his easel paintings contain only one or two figures 
in a space where even the empty spots retain much importance: a chair, a table, 
a carpet or a lamp are regarded of equal value with — almost as companions of 
— the figures. A woman approaches a bed or a stove; she attends to her house- 
work — her padded steps avoid every noise. Seated to sew, or to feed a child, 
one would think she is in the process of some sacerdotal action. ‘The familiar 
model of Vuillard is dressed in black or in gray; it has been freed by age from all 
exuberance and arrogance; resigned to solitude it scarcely moves, or stirs the air 
around it. Grandmother, mother or sister, all are alike; it seems as though they 
had taken on the colors of their surroundings. ‘The exterior world has no power 


FIG. 3. VUILLARD, Child with a Black Uniform, about 1892, 
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over them. We cannot say that their faces are melancholy, but they never smile. 
Immobile, sedentary, sober in their gestures and in their expressions, nothing 
distracts them from themselves and from the attention they give to their humble 
tasks. Vuillard is never so profoundly emotional as when he paints the everyday 
heroism, the self-effacing mission of the cautious, frugal angels who struggle in 
their peaceful way, using what energy they are left to tend the fire, to take care 
of the linen or the clothing, to read or to write near a window or under lamp- 
light. 


Every canvas is, by nature, silent since it is intended for the eyes alone. 
However, you can say of many a painting that it is noisy and that it acts like an 
explosive. The pictures of battles, or rapes and tortures are not the only ones to 
awaken in our mind, through association, the tumult inherent in such scenes. 
Certain clashing of tones, certain linear contrasts, suffice to create such violent 
vibrations that one is tempted to translate them on the auditory plane. 

Vuillard almost always eliminates movement. He reduces gestures to the 
minimum and when he depicts a figure he catches it in its usual static pose. The 
walls of a room or of a garden limit his field of action. In this room there 1s 
only even light; light and shadow merge rather than clash with each other; a 
clair-obscur, with nothing tragic in it, links or relates the actors to the decor, to 
the usual furniture, without being an element of separation or divergence; the 
painter compares, equalizes, evens; it is scarcely a clair-obscur; it is a mild at- 
mosphere within which 
even the salient spots 
shine discreetly, within 
which the shadows them- 
selves are without vio- 
lence, and the reliefs are 
so little accentuated that 
in the early works of the 
artist — since it is of them 
that we think here — the 
living have no more con- 
sistency than ghosts, and 
real objects have no more 
body than painted ones. 
Later these silhouettes 
will crystalize; a warmer 
light will give another 
FIG. 4. — VUILLARD. — Vase with Flowers and a Statue, 1898. patina to the interiors and 
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FIG. 5. — VUILLARD. — Family Lunch, about 1899. 


the landscapes without, however, depriving these compositions of their mystery 
and contemplative value. 

This mystery is inseparable from a force of concentration which asserts 
itself even in the most sketchy and quick studies. I am insisting on the word 
FORCE because we find here none of these easy satisfactions which so many artists 
find while sketching their first draft and which they lose as soon as they try to 
get deeper into their subject. The painting of Vuillard can never be confused 
with a certain kind of feminine painting in which taste is as important as acci- 
dental good fortune. It is exquisite in the etymological sense of the world; it 
proceeds from and involves a constant choice, taste, instinct always being con- 
trolled by the most exacting will, which does not leave anything to a vague 
chance. How often did we not see Vuillard rejecting some study in process just 
because he reproached it for lacking from the beginning the kind of concentra- 
tion without which there can only be undertakings of passing value! As soon as 
he perceived that his innate facility, which was great, was in danger of carrying 
him away from the main objective of his inspiration, as soon as he began to feel 
in his conception a hint of conceit or of indolence — he stopped and condemned 
his work. 

His briefest notes, his pastels, his pencil sketches are astonishing for the in- 
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tenseness of their stroke or of the color touch or by their surety. It is in this, 
that this man, so characteristic of the end of the XIX Century, in spite of the 
subjects he treated, and probably because of the purity of his heart and of his 
means of expression, identifies himself so well with the Primitives. If one is 
always tempted to use in connection with him the word “faith,” it is because no 
other better describes the convictions and certainties which sustained him. One 
may wonder at our attributing so much depth to such small pictures which at first 
sight remind us of those which were painted by the little anecdotic masters. But, 
once again, it is less of the “intimists,” of the “painters of reality” of Holland or 
of Flanders, or of the French XIX Century, that they make us think, than of a 
Le Sueur, a Le Nain, a Chardin or a Corot. Without reaching the same pathetic 
level he belongs spiritu- 
ally to the same family, 
and it is for the same 
reasons that he is great. 


La * cu 


Theïcalmenshe 
more stripped, thinned 
and empty of objects a 
Vuillard canvas is, the 
more cohesion and body 
it has. It is to this ex- 
tent that it can be said, 
without indulging in fu- 
tile generalization, that 
certain canvases of his 
so-called “Society” pe- 
riod — because of the 
subject and of the crowd- 
edness — have less reso- 
nance and richness, in 
spite of their larger size 
and their brilliancy, 
than we find in those which dispense with all luxury and all exterior charm. 

Hostile to movement, and anything but dynamic, Vuillard is less at ease 
than Renoir or Bonnard in the handling of warm tones and in the suggestions 
of happiness. With him the very brilliance of the sun must be veiled, youth itself 
has to be subdued and all agitation eliminated. Could this be due to a lack of 
abandon and insufficient vitality on his part? Our incapacities, our fears, all 


FIG. 6, — VUILLARD. — Aristide Maillol in his Studio, 1925-1935. 
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that our temperament rejects, count al- 
most as much as do our positive tenden- 
cies and the qualities or the features 
which we favor with our preference. 
There is a way of defining an artist by 
stressing what words or what colors he 
does NOT make use of and what images 
he avoids. 

The painting of Vuillard is not sen- 
sual. Let me explain. The act of paint- 
ing itself is equivalent to that of posses- 
sion, since it is touch, caress, domination. 
The painter, just as the sculptor, re- 
volves around the form, savours its plen- 
itude, its tenderness, tests its resistance. 
Tactile, olfactory, auditory and taste sen- 
sations are added to the visual ones. The 

à. Venetians, Rubens, Boucher, Goya, 
FIG. 7. — VUILLARD. — Study of a Nude, about 1904. Renoir EM the whole galaxy of voluptu- 
ous painters — appear like conquerors even when it is not a human idol that they 
extol, and show the confidence of victors or simply the satisfaction of possessors. 
For others, on the contrary, painting remains of a more spiritual essence; it ex- 
cludes the turbulence of passions; it is primarily an act of friendship. This does 
not mean that their attitude is more passive or their feelings less warm, but they 
approach the forms they visualize with all sorts of reservation, hesitation, and bash- 
fulness, as if they feared to frighten them. Nature, seen by Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
the Master of Moulins, Le Sueur, Puvis de Chavannes, Fantin la Tour or Vuillard 
always appears as if somehow envisioned in a dream. For such artists the act 


of painting is less one of possession than one of contemplation. 
* * # 


When confronting the human being Vuillard maintains the same attitude of 
discretion and of respect. This defines the limits of the portraitist. Just as 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Goya or David, Ingres or Degas, he does not linger on the 
bulwark that the model is for the artist; he daes not put his model through the 
trial of questioning; he does not attempt to imprison it. He is content to com- 
mune with it, or more precisely, let it commune with its environment, putting 
all his subtlety and all the resources of his intelligence to the task of discovering 
the circumstances within which the model is in the completest accord with itself. 
In many of the portraits by Vuillard the sense of the frame, of the decor, takes 
precedence over everything else; the human being is an object among others. Very 
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often the model is standing, sitting or 
lying in a pose which has little vitality. 
The face itself hardly portrays an inner 
movement; rarely do the mouth or the 
eyes shine. One refrains from probing 
into the depths of the model, from try- 
ing to extract its truth. Even more, one 
avoids all hypothesis. Not even to the 
closest relatives or friends does one feel 
free to make revelations; one avoids the 
tone of an inquisitor or even a judge. To 
tell the truth, we sometimes regret this 
reserve and this excessive caution. What 
has forbearance to do with people who 
have none themselves, such as Forain or 
Charlotte Lysès? Vuillard lacks this in- 
tuition, this boldness, these foreshorten- 
ings which make great portraitists; his 
indifference toward certain of his mod- 
els sometimes makes one think of that 
displayed by the pompous French paint- 
ers of the XVII or XVIII Centuries. If 
he differs from them, or, also, from the British, it is because unlike them, he 
neither lets himself be carried away by brio nor by sentimental insipidity. 
However, he cannot be accused of mildness or of idleness. On the contrary, 
he is all determination, all sympathy; but this determination and sympathy all 
have one goal: the precision of certain accords, the maintenance of a certain equi- 
librium, the invention of certain pleasures which become more vivid when ac- 
companied by greater austerity and greater calm. Gifted with little imagination, 
fundamentally faithful to a certain order, Vuillard, the period of symbolist de- 
formation being over, alters his mind and goes back to the traditional plays of 
perspective, of equilibrium and to the clair-obscur of his very first beginnings. 
But, this time, he submits himself to a rigorous discipline: “/’imitation par le 
général et par la connaissance usuelle et commune” (“imitation through gener- 
alization and through the usual and common knowledge”). It would be incor- 
rect to say that he returns to realism; transposition continues to play a great part 
in his decorations and in his interiors. But this transposition will lie much less in 
the ingenuity of the layout and in the artifices of presentation than in what may be 
called the “bringing out of values” or more simply, the orchestration of the entire 
canvas. He no longer takes into consideration, as an essential quality, the ele- 


FIG. 8. —VUILLARD. — Portrait of Simone Berriau. 
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ment of unexpectedness which constitutes the charm of so many of his canvases 
painted between 1891 and 1900. This return to the traditional aspect of things 
is just another expression of his scruples. 

This being said, it appears that of all his friends it is Vuillard who perhaps 
remains most imbued with Impressionism. Let this not be misinterpreted: each 
of his canvases is organized in each and every part, constructed, completely logical, 
-executed with a deep concern for obedience to rules, and for the elimination of 
any accidental factor. He remains an Impressionist because all his efforts are 
centered in the service of a concourse of small incidents, small accidents, and only 
in some instances—in his large decorations, in certain of his landscapes and in cer- 
tain of his portraits—does he give in to this power of generalization without which, 
even for the evocation of the particular things, there can be no classical spirit. 

An interior by Vuillard, though related to Vermeer’s Dentellière, or to the 
Liseuse, always retains a far more transitory character. One feels that it is not a 
day or an hour of life, but a moment, that has been caught; that there is less fate- 
fulness in the disposition of the objects, less compulsion in the attitude, less pre- 
cision in the expression, than in Vermeer. Vuillard does not have the privilege 
of stopping time, of attaining, in the picturing of the individual and of the every- 


FIG. 9. — VUILLARD. — Professor Gosset at a Surgical Operation, 1912, 1936. 
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day element, this force—I would almost 
say this solemnity—which one delights 
in finding in such masters as Velasquez, 
Louis le Nain, Chardin, Corot, or Re- 
noir. He remains slightly beyond these 
classical shores which he deserved so 
well to reach. 

What did he lack to achieve this? 
More fearful than his friends, he very 
rarely attempted to go beyond his lim- 
itations. Bonnard, more impressive, less 
disciplined, went in the most diverse di- 
rections in following his fantasy and his 
instinct. But his audacity was very often 
rewarded. He also took as the basis of 
his art the every-day element, forgetting, 
in his ingeniousness, all that had been 
said before him. And he discovered the 
strangest and the most fairy-like lands 
in the very heart of dining rooms and 
powder rooms. 

If it is true that Maurice Denis 


FIG. 11. — VUILLARD. — Thérèse Dorny. 
— J. R. Collection, Paris. 


very quickly lost the 
quality which gave 
freshness and charm to 
his early compositions, 
he may be proud to 
have rediscovered, if not 
the form then at least 
the ambitions of the 
great periods of art. 
Roussel, leaving to 
Poussin and to Cezanne 
the mission of disci- 
plining the fugue of his 
imagination, gave him- 
| self up to the vast mural 
FIG. 10. — VUILLARD. — Woman Starting Fire in the Studio, 1925. symphonies demanding 
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to be translated into tapestries. Pleiades of gods were awakened there and, with 
them, beautiful compositions and beautiful rhythms. What he missed was only 
a little more concentration in effort, and especially more opportunities to test his 
luck. 

Valloton, under the shield of Ingres (of whom the fires hidden under the 
ice of his art make us think), helped by his visual memory, at the risk of drying 
out and of burdening the form, attempted to restore to it all its weight, its relief 
and its vigor. 

Let us not reproach Vuillard, since his charm is essentially that of faithful- 
ness, for having feared adventure and the ridicule resulting from false steps. 

Like novelists incapable of inventing a whole subject anew, he had not enough 
vitality to give flesh to his dreams (and by dreams I mean the ones of Renoir’s 
paintings, such as, for instance, the portraits of Samary or of Madame Char- 
pentier, or his large nudes). 


Great as is our ad- 
miration for Vuillard, 
how can we not regret 
that, being so well armed 
from his very youth—no 
one after Degas, after 
Rodin, was so showered 
with gifts—he was re- 
strained by such caution? 
How many great themes 
was this admirer of 
Rembrandt not entitled 
fo Streat! What» then, 
stopped hime Fear of 
the subject? Fear of rid- 
icule? Lack of confi- 
dence in himself? Ex- 
cessive consciousness of 
his limitations? 

How much we 
would have loved that 
these idle people, these 
salon-figures, these 


bridge players, these FIG. 12. — VuILLARD. — Decorative Panel painted for Claude Anet, 1898, 1936. 
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FIG. 13. — VUILLARD. — Landscape in Clayes, about 1935. 


. S0, Vuillard deliberately stops at the 
threshold of true intimacy. Through an 
unexplainable paradox, this great work- 
er, this stern man, spent three-quarters 
of his life in representing carefree seren- 
ity, idleness, in contempt of passion, suf- 
fering and sadness. He painted mirrors 
but with no woman gazing at herself in 

them; his bread is one that will not be 

cut; the flowers have been plucked, the 
lamp lit, the table set. Nothing occurs 

or, better, everything happens in the im- 
perfect or pluperfect tense. Action is re- 
placed by the patina of life, intrigues by 

silence, events by memories of the past. 


readers, these personages lying, resting 
on their elbows, sitting at tables, whom 
he painted and repainted to satiety, 
would some day consent to look at us 
straight in the eyes, to speak to us about 
their regrets, their hopes, their anger 
and their memories. But no! They are 
satisfied with being merely spectators of 
their own life, letting themselves be ab- 
sorbed by the one instant which the artist 
caught. They do not converse; they do 
not act; nor do the fiancés embrace one 
another, neither does the mother caress 
her child. It seems as though they all 
fear anything that might break the har- 
mony of which they are a part. So many 
of these paintings are content to be just 
the portrait of a room or of a garden! 


FIG. 14, —vuILLaRD, — “La Nuit Parisienne.” —J. R. Collec- 
tion, Paris. 
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FIG. 15, — VUILLARD, — Madame Hessel and her Daughter lunching, about 1935, 


Very often even those who are present seem to be absent. We must remember 
what Vuillard himself once said: “I have never been anything but a spectator.” 
And we feel that we would like to say to the painter: courage! probe your models, 
corner them! But the timid artist blushes, escapes, returns to the ranks. 


* * * 


Several of his decorations show what degree of perfection he can reach on a 
surface larger than the median proportions of his paintings—a small orchestra; 
chamber music. But it is in vain that he wishes to be raised by a more violent 
inspiration, to be freely carried away in the vast space, to give us at last the sum 
total of his experiences. On the eve of engaging in the decisive battle, his fear of 
being caught napping, of being found at fault, of being ridiculous, forces him to 
take additional precautions and preparatory steps; he remains at his guns, waiting 
on firm ground, unassailable. 

I believe that he was the first to suffer from this absence of breadth, so much 
more so because he was so close to the goal, and that he had only a very small dis- 
tance to go to emulate his elected masters, and to reach the land of the blessed. 
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Vuillard did never really transcend the possibilities which were so well 
announced by the Vaquez panels, by those painted for Claude Anet (Fig. 12), the 
Places St. Augustin, or the Places Vintimille, or the hall of the Comédie des 
Champs Elysées theatre (Fig. 1). We must quickly add that such relative 
failures were also experienced by great painters from Delacroix on. One after 
the other, Manet, Cezanne, Monet, Renoir, Degas, Gauguin, Maillol, had to a 
certain extent to abdicate. Too many great masters had to pay a very high price 
for their tranquility, protecting themselves by the shield of the small certainties 
they had acquired. | 

When Vuillard protested against the excess of certain praise, it was because 
he compared our period of art to the great periods when, in a more favorable at- 
mosphere, painters and sculptors were born entirely armed instead of having to 
learn all over again. He 
was conscious of the time 
he had lost during his 
youth because he lacked 
sureness of technique and 
method. He felt that he 
would need a second life 
to realize everything he 
had envisioned, to be able 
to go beyond the little 
universe he had con- 
structed, wisely, tena- 
ciously, with a pure heart 
and with so pure hands. 

But limited as it was, 
his universe is an en- 
chanted and enchanting 
world and we know few 
artists who are as repre- 
sentative of a period and 
whom humanity will miss 
more, and probably not 
find again. There are 
few who have better ex- 
pressed the tenderness 
that is contained in the 
word WELL-BEING, taken 
FIG. 16,— VUILLARD. — Lunch at Clayes, about 1938.— J. R. Collection, Paris. not only in its voluptuous 
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sense, but carrying the soft feeling given by light, the savour of meditation and 
of habit, the pleasure of sharing in the charm and harmony of life. 

As time goes on, we begin to see that the works which raised more clamor 
than Vuillard’s art, which exerted more fascination, which produced the largest 
number of amateurs, later disclosed all their vanity, their approximation and 
even their fallacy. Formulas which were then considered new but were merely 
formulas, lost their power, while the pictures of intimacy born of the brush of 
Edouard Vuillard, full of restrained vibrations, and meditated on in every part, 
will not have to fear becoming outdated. 

Silent as they are, they will forever stand for the deepest qualities and the 
most durable charms. They will survive —it is certain — because they have 
succeeded in both celebrating the present moment and in aiming, with much 
modesty and many scruples, at eternity. 


CLAUDE ROGER MARX. 


FIG. 17. — VUILLARD. — Portrait of Mme. Hessel. 


THE ICONOGRA PE som 
MICHELE SANMICHELI 


FIG. 1, — PALMA GIOVINE.— Portrait of Padre G. Cirno. — Brera, Milan, Italy. 


ARCHITECTURE is, on the 
whole, outside the range of my 
interests. It will therefore be 
understood that when, in this 
article, I venture a few re- 
marks on Eric Langenskiôld’s 
thorough monograph on the 
Veronese architect, Michele San- 
micheli,t I am referring only 
to the short chapter dedicated 
to the iconography of his hero. 
In establishing Sanmicheli’s ap- 
pearance the author discusses 
four portraits. The first, which 
he considers the only authentic 
one, and which he therefore il- 
lustrates as plate I, is attrib- 
uted to Domenico Ricci, called 
Brusasorci. A circular inscrip- 
tion gives the name of the fa- 
mous architect. The portrait 
represents a bearded man about 
sixty years old, in profile turned 
to the left, which must have 
been painted around 1545 since 
Sanmicheli was born in 1484. 
According to Langenskiold, a 
version of this painting, which 
is preserved in the Museo Civ- 
ico at Verona, must have been 
painted by Paolo Farinato and 
engraved by Jacopo Bernardi 
for Ronzani’s and Luciollo’s 
monograph on Sanmicheli in 


1. Eric LANGENSKIOLD, Mi- 
chele Sanmicheli, Upsala 1938. 


FIG. 2, — PALMA GIOVINE. — The Martyrdom of St. John the Baptist. — 
Gesuiti, Venice, Italy. (Detail). 
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1823.2 In my opinion the engraving re- 
produces the painting in Verona, which 
is on this occasion however, not attrib- 
uted to Domenico Brusasorci but to Fa- 
rinato. ‘The third portrait again in 
profile but turned to the right, repre- 
sents, according to Langenskidld, San- 
micheli at a much later age and has 
been used as title page in Alessandro 
Pompei’s edition of Sanmicheli’s Cinque 
Ordini of 1735.8 These three have been 
known before as portraits of Sanmicheli. 
The fourth portrait reproduced on Lan- 
genskidld’s plate II, is his own discov- 
ery. I will deal with it a little later. 

In my opinion Langenskiéld made a 
mistake in limiting his iconographic 
study to the painting in Verona and to 
sources from the XVIII and XIX Cen- 
turies, instead of turning to documents 
contemporary with Sanmicheli. Vasari, 
who was very well informed about Ver- 
onese artists, placed a portrait of the 
architect at the beginning of his biog- 
raphy.* Since in the Life of Torbido 
Vasari mentions two portraits of San- 
micheli by this painter, it can reasonably 
be assumed that the woodcut in his book 
reproduces one of them. Vasari says: 
“Ritrasse in Venezia... messer Michele 
San Michele per un suo carissimo amico, 
che porto quel ritratto ad Orvieto; ed un 
altro si dice che ne fece del medesimo 
messer Michele architetto, che è ora 
appresso messer Paolo Ramusio figliolo 
di messer Giovambattista."® This allows 
the inference that Vasari knew only one 
of these portraits personally, and the 
second merely by hearsay. 


2. FRANCESCO RONZANI AND GIROLAMO 
LucioLLo, Le Fabbriche Civili . . . di San- 
micheli, Verona 1823. 

3. Li Cinque Ordini . .. di Sanmicheli, 
del Conte Alessandro Pompei, Verona 1735. 

4. GIoRGIO Vasari, Le Vite de Pin 
Eccelenti Pittori etc., Florence 1568, vol. 3, 
DES T2: 

5. Grorcio Vasari, Le Vite ..., ed. by 
GAETANO MILANEsI, vol. 5, Florence 1880, 


P. 294, 295. 
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Had Langenskiôld looked at Vasari’s original edition 
instead of using only the Milanese edition in which the 
woodcuts have unfortunately been omitted, he would 
have noticed that the portrait in Pompei’s edition is a 
copy of the one in Vasari (Fig. 4) and therefore is no 
less well authenticated than the old painting in Verona. 
However, he rightly recognized the poor quality of the 
latter. Since Brusasorci was no mean painter, the paint- 
ing in Verona could only be the copy of an original 
painted by him. I should, however, prefer to rely on 
Vasari, and disregarding the other two gentlemen of 
Verona—Brusasorci and Farinato—trace Sanmicheli’s 
likenesses back to his friend and contemporary, Torbido. 
Vasari dedicated to each of these artists a separate biog- 
raphy without, however, mentioning a portrait of San- 
micheli. Since the latter died in 1559, Vasari would 
have heard of such portraits if they had existed. As a 
painter-biographer he would have been especially inter- 
ested in them and would certainly not have omitted 
them since the task of portraying the famous architect 
would have been a distinction for both young aspiring 
artists, worthy of being made public. 

And now a word about Langenskidéld’s discovery 
which brings the great name of Titian into the discus- 
sion. ‘The sketch in question, in the Brera, in Milan, 
had been attributed to him until Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
removed it from ‘Titian’s oeuvre and placed it in the 
Bolognese School.® Since then it has received several 
other baptisms and finally, in the 1933 Catalogue of the 
Brera, was listed as by Jacopo Bassano(?). By that 
time the portrait had been detached from the canvas on 
which the cardboard had been fastened, and on the back 
another sketch, representing the head of a child, had 
been discovered. 

Langenskiôld reclaims the painting for Titian, and 
because the features so closely resemble previously 
known Sanmicheli portraits, he considers it “a study 
made by the master for a portrait of his good friend 
Michele.” After a thorough examination of all the de- 
tails, Langenskidld concludes: “Undoubtedly this study 
reproduces Michele’s features.” 

I most emphatically disagree with him, since I am in 
a position to name not only the man represented, but 
also the artist who portrayed him. Before doing so, 
however, I should like to make a general remark. It is 
always extremely misleading to base the identification of 
a portrait on mere resemblance of the features, and a 
beard is a particularly dangerous trap! Bearded old 


6. J. A. Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, The Life and FIG. 3.— PALMA GIOVINE. — Paul IV receiving the 


. Ti: Venetian Ambassadors. — Oratorio dei Crociferi, 
Times of Titian, London 1881, vol. 2, p. 440. Venice, Italy. (Detail) 
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men in a given period look very much alike. An 
identification is convincing and legitimate only if 
the portraits compared display not only resem- 
blance, but identity, that is, go back, beyond any 
doubt, to the same painted model. 

There are exceptional cases in which an indi- 
vidual represented at different ages may be rec- 
ognized with certainty. ‘The portraits of Pietro 
Aretino offer such an exception. Portraits of him 
painted over a period of nearly twenty years 
have been handed down by Marcantonio, 
by Titian, by Vasari. They are authen- 


ticated by his name inscribed on trust- © $t® 


so much guessing will end by being identified as 
the work of Palma Giovine. The sketch is, in fact, 
by him, and represents the Jesuit father Giuliano 
Cirno (Fig. 1). Palma used it shortly before 
1600 in the Martyrdom of St. John the Baptist, 
in the Gesuiti Church in Venice (Fig. 2) for St. 
Lanfranco, the bishop Saint on the left, as we are 
expressly told by Ridolfi$ The same Padre with 
the unmistakable expressive features, appears again 
in Palma’s mural Paul IV receiving the Venetian 
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worthy old copies and by reliable tradi- 
tion. ‘There is additional evidence in 
medals and dated book illustrations. We 
learn from near contemporary authors 
that Titian used Aretino’s features in 
various religious and other compositions, 
and we can indeed recognize them there. 


ctcellente nella fira profeffione, éofa marauigliofa che eflendofi meffo a da : | 
reopersaquella tardi cio à d'anni trentacinquesegli ai tacciliilprofittoche 
fece.E fifüo credere, fe haviefle cominciaté piu giouane, che farebbe Rato 


-rarifftmo. fu Gionambatifta nin ety fua tefta,onde era dura imprefa vo 


ter feuarlo di fua openione. Si dilertè fuor dimodo di leggere ftoric, enefa 
etna grandiffimo capitale ; ferinendo con {aa molça fatica, le cofedi quelle 
piu norabili. Dolfe molto la fua morte al Duca,& ad infiniti amici faot: on 
de venendp a baciar le mania fua Eccellenza Giannandrea fuofigliuolo , fa 
da let benignamente raccolto,& veduto molto volentieri , e con grandi. 


But what a head is Aretino’s, and what 
an interpretation is Titian’s, compared to 
the scanty help at Langenskidld’s disposal 
for the identification of Sanmicheli’s por- 
trai 

After this digression let us return to 
the sketch in the Brera. Experts on the 
history of Venetian painting of the latter 
XVI Century may already have a pre- 
monition that a painting which has caused 


7. In his article Titian’s Earliest Portrait ce 
of Aretino, in the “Burlington Magazine,” vol. b 
75, September 1939, p. 113ff., W. SUIDA tried 
to identify a portrait in the Art Museum in 
Basel, Switzerland, as the lost earliest Portrait 
of Aretino by Titian, Rinorrrs description 
(LE MARAVIGLIE ed. VON HADELN, I, p. 69) [ 
mentions a laurel branch in Aretino’s right 
hand and a golden medal with the inscription: 
“FIDES” decorating his hat. The hand is 
missing in the painting, the lower part of 
which may, it is true, have been cut; further- poe 
more, the medal mentioned by RipoLFi is not 
to be found. In my opinion the painting in 
Basel may derive from Titian’s original, and | 
possibly be the copy made by Turchi, the de- | 
scription of which, in an inventory of the Cris- 
toforo Muselli Collection in Verona, fits better 
than Rinozrrs. “Pietro Aretino con un beret- 
tino storto con un pennino sopra testa, della 
grandezza del naturale, d’Allesandro Turchi 
detto V Orbetto.” (Giuseppe CAMPoRI, Raccolta 
di Cataloghi ed Inventarii Inediti, Milan 1870, 
p. 187). 


me offerte, pet la virtu,e fedelià del padre,ilquale morid'anni 48. 


MICHELE s, MICHELE 
ARCHITETTO, 


Po eee PU a SUN 


FIG. 4. — Portrait of Michele Sanmicheli, woodcut. — From Vasari’s Vite. 


8. Rinozri, loc. cit., II, p. 181. 
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Ambassadors, in the Zeno Chapel in the Oratorio 
dei Crocifori in Venice (Fig. 3).® In both cases 
the face is identical with that in the sketch in 
Milan, but the pose is slightly varied, the priest’s 
hands being clasped in the second painting. Un- 
fortunately I have no reproduction of the child’s 
head on the back of the sketch, but consider it 
likely that it may also be a study for one of the 
figures in this mural cycle, probably Palma Gio- 
vine’s most outstanding work. 

Thus Titian is again eliminated as the painter 
of Sanmichele’s portrait. It is true, Ridolfi men- 
tions such a portrait by him. The apostle kneel- 
ing on the right in the Assumption of the Virgin 
in the Cathedral of Verona would, according to 
him, represent Sanmicheli.°. In fact this man, 
whose dress is scarcely apostolic and who with 
praying hands is gazing upward to the Madonna, 
looks like a contemporary figure rather than an 


apostle. But his face, as litle of it as shows be- 
cause of the averted head, cannot be Sanmicheli’s. 

According to our knowledge today, the A ssump- 
tion was painted in the second half of the 1530's, 
in Hetzer’s opinion about 1540.11 At that time 
Sanmicheli was in his late fifties and must have 
looked considerably older than this youngish man. 

If the local tradition is right in surmising that 
one of the apostles is a portrait of Sanmicheli, the 
one on the left, next to the kneeling one, and 
gazing into the sarcophagus, seems a better candi- 
date. He too wears a modern costume and at least 
offers the thinning hair which in Sanmicheli’s 
authentic portraits has given way to conspicuous 
baldness. ‘This, however, is mere guesswork which 


I wish to avoid, especially since Vasari, so much 


nearer in time to the events than Ridolfi, is quite 
unaware of Sanmicheli’s inclusion in Titian’s 
Verona Assumption. 

E. Tretze-Conrat. 


9. RiDOLF1, Joc. cit., II, p. 180. 


10. RIDOLFI, loc. cit., I. 


11. THEODOR HETZER, in THIEME-BECKER, Allge- 
meines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1940, p. 
162, left col. 
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EDWARD B. GARRISON, JR, Ph.B. University of Chicago, M.A. Institute of Fine Arts, New York Univer- 
sity, studied at the Sorbonne, the Ecole du Louvre, and the University of Rome. Since 1943 he has been 
research assistant to DR. RICHARD OFFNER and managing editor of the Corpus of Florentine Painting and, 
more recently, Secretary of the American Committee for the Restoration of War-Damaged Monuments 
in Italy. He is now in Italy to complete the material for his book on the history of Early Lucchese Paint- 
ing. His article in the current issue: The Oxford Christ Church Library Panel and the Milan Sessa Collec- 
tion Shutters; a Tentative Reconstruction of a Tabernacle and a Group of Romanizing Florentine 
Panels <9 >. ee etna EME ul ete ae me. + - oi Page’ 321 
belongs to his special field of FER 


MARTIN WEINBERGER, who studied for his Ph.D. under Wolfflin, was research fellow of the Kunsthis- 
storisches Institute, Florence (1926-1928), Assistant Curator of the Theater Museum (1930-1933) and, 
since he came to this country, has been associated, as lecturer, with the University of Pennsylvania (1938- 
1942) and New York University. He has contributed numerous articles to most of the scholarly periodi- 
cals of this and other countries, devoting his main interest to the XV and XVI Centuries’ Northern paint- 
ings, woodcuts and engravings, as well as to Medieval and Renaissance Sculpture. His article in the 
current issue is devoted to the study of An Early Woodcut of the Man of Sorrows at the Art Institute, 
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CLAUDE ROGER MARX whose father, Roger Marx, was a prominent French writer on art and an editor 
of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” at the turn of this century, has also become one of the outstanding art 
critics of our time. He is the author of many books, mainly monographs on French artists of the XIX 
and XX Centuries—Delacroix, Daumier, Jongkind, Redon, Boudin, Renoir, Pissarro, Bonnard, Matisse, Des- 
piau—and of a large number of shorter studies and exhibition catalogues. He became particularly known in 
this country through his contribution to the catalogue of the Daumier Exhibition at the Fag di Museum. 
His article in this issue: Edouard Vuillard (1867-1940) . . . + . page 363 
follows, and supplements with a new analysis, his recent treatment of the subject, in a book V uillard et Son 
Temps (Paris, 1945) which was dedicated to the author’s son, killed in the ranks of the Resistance Move- 
ment in France. 


E. TIETZE-CONTRAT with Hans Tietze, has completed two notable works in recent years: The Critical 
Catalogue of the Works of Albrecht Durer (published in Augsburg and Basel between 1928 and 1937) 

and a Catalogue of the Venetian Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries (published in New York in 

1944). In the current issue she publishes a study on The Iconography of Michele Sanmicheli . . page 378 


The illustration used on the cover is: Saint Margaret, woodcut — Berlin Printroom. 
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